












TEN TONS 
OF SCRAP METAL 


REMOVED 
IN LESS THAN 





Another innovation by H. Kasden & Sons, Inc. 


developed to meet today’s urgent need for scrap. ie i ate 


It's Faster! 
A demonstration of our A.P. Control equipment Offers Greater Economy! 





Saves Manhours! 
Avoids unsightly scrap mounds! 
Stops Waste! 
Eliminates unnecessary 
scrap handling! 


INSTALLED 


will give you convincing proof of what our 


facilities will mean in savings to you. 


Write for FREE FOLDER that tells 


the whole story! AT NO COST 
TO YOU! 
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Are You Looking 
For a Sub-Contract? 


If you are, an advertising message published 
regularly each month in CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRY, telling of your facilities and skills, 
should help your personal and direct mail 
efforts to secure some sub-contracts from the 
prime contractors in this state—the majority 
of whom are readers of this magazine. 


Closing date for copy is the first of each month preced- 
ing the month of issue. Write today for our low-cost 
advertising rates. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
928 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
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Be sure he can find the dealers who handle YOUR 
product through having them listed under your 
TRADEMARK in the YELLOW PAGES of his local 
telephone directory. 
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coottunnseh Don’t Let Him Wander 


For full information about TRADEMARK repre- 
sentation in any telephone directory in any area 
of the state or nation — wherever your dealers 
are located — just ask your local telephone 
business office to have a Trademark Representa- 
tive get in touch with you. 
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HEY TALK about men being “born salesmen,” and 
rT they write plays about “The Death of a Salesman.” 

But in between those two temporal extremes, sales- 
men have to make a living, and business firms make a 
better living because of them. 


Few of them are “born salesmen.” When they bally- 
hoo their whereabouts in their postnatal days, they don’t 
thereby give irrefutable notice that later in life they will 
ballyhoo their wares about. And certainly, to cite an 
example, no printing salesman had any idea as he 
played in those early years with his ABC blocks that 
someday he would be interested in the difference be- 
tween a Caslon A and a Garamond A. 


Little did he know about measurements. He was 
aware, without knowing the definite terminology, that 
if his mother gave him an inch he could probably take 
a mile without any basic disciplinary results, and he 
knew a “point” not as a seventy-second of an inch but 
as something that caused him to gurgle gleefully when 
it stuck into mummy’s finger as she endeavored to wrap 
that three-cornered thing around him. And a blanket, 
instead of being something you use on an offset press, 
was a piece of fuzzy stuff he could kick off while mama 
wasn’t looking. 

Somewhere in between those carefree days and the 
day when he first cautiously opened your door, he had 
to learn about printing. Some of the present salesmen 
at Connecticut Printers studied at colleges where there 
were definite printing programs, some of them had 
some graphic arts training at their art schools, and some 
of them when they arrived at 85 Trumbull Street were 
all liberal arts and no graphic arts. But before they 
ventured forth, they had learned about printing the 
hard way. Trinity grads Ray Thomsen and Bill Welling, 
for instance, learned to set type, made up jobs, ran 
presses, worked in the bindery. And they were sent off 


THE LIFE OF A SALESMAN 


A short treatise on a program whereby salesmen become 
“order-makers” rather than just “order-takers.” 


CONNECTICUT PRINTERS, INCORPORATED 


for Letterpress it’s Case, Lockwood & Brainard Tel. 2-2101 








between a-bornin’ and a-dyin’ — a-rearin’ 


to paper mills in Massachusetts and in Maine. They 
spent hours in engraving plants and in electrotype 
foundries. They read books from an extensive technical 
library. Then they spent a couple of years working with 
one of the older salesmen, learned how to organize jobs, 
how to follow them, how to take care of the many de- 
tails that in printing mean customer satisfaction. 

And now, when they edge their foot into your door, 
they know whereof they're going to speak. Their brief- 
cases are full of quality printing samples, but more 
important, their heads are full of practical ideas on how 
to produce your printing better and more efficiently. 






For Lithography it's Kellogg & Bulkeley Tel. 5-3157 


a salesman from either will serve you for both 















AT YOUR 
BECK AND CALL 


Your word is our law, when you ask for a 
T.A.D. Jones delivery. — Your fuel will be 
there, at the place and hour wanted, and 
in the quantity specified. 


Such service can be afforded alike to old 

and new customers, for three reasons: 1) 
volume — one of the largest storage plants in New 
England, serving all of Connecticut and western Massachusetts in 

Bunker “C” fuel oil, bituminous and anthracite coal; 2) transport — 

an adequate fleet of trucks, expertly manned and maintained; and 

3) skill — over 28 years’ experience in anticipating and supplying the 
the varied fuel needs of hundreds of industries, large and small. 


T. A. D. Jones G Company, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT e Established 1925 e NEW HAVEN 
670 Wordin Ave. 205 Church St. 
Phone 3-3123 UNiversity 5-6103 











Its Challenge and its Opportunity 


By PAUL V. HAYDEN, Vice President 
The Connecticut Light and Power Company 


OR more than three centuries the wisdom, perseverance 

and integrity of our people have enabled Connecticut 

to attain an enviable position in the Nation. We are 
the third smallest state, and yet we rank among the indus- 
trial leaders. No state has had a longer industrial history nor 
is more dependent upon manufacturing than Connecticut. 
Our products, which range from pins to atomic submarines, 
are world renowned, and our accomplishments attest to our 
leadership. During World War II we produced everything 
that a soldier wore or carried, and our per capita production 
was the highest of any state. Since the Korean conflict began, 
this same pace-setting leadership has been continued. Our 
present per capita defense production is not only the highest 
in the country, but it is nearly three times the U. S. average! 

Today we find that we have a greater population, with 
more people employed, producing more goods and services 
and enjoying a higher standard of living than ever before. 
By any yard-stick of measure, it must be conceded that we 
in Connecticut are at the full tide of economic activity. And 
the foundation of that prosperity rests almost entirely upon 
manufacturing firms which provide employment for over 
one-half of the state’s labor force. No line of activity in 
Connecticut escapes the impact of industry. All of our busi- 
nesses are affected in some degree—whether we deal in 
retail sales, bank deposits, insurance policies, mortgages, 
utility sales, or freight shipments. As industry goes, so goes 
the welfare of our state. 

This dependence upon industry has not only brought us 
prosperity but also a challenge. Industry is never static; it 
is always in a state of flux. While some industries pass out 
of the picture, because of change in human habits and wants, 
others are born to replace or improve upon the old. If we 
are to continue our industrial leadership, therefore, we must 
be able not only to retain our existing industries but also 
attract a fair share of new ones. To accomplish this, we 
must meet and combat the bold and aggressive industrial 
competition of other states, many of which are offering our 
manufacturers free gifts of land and buildings and all forms 
of tax inducements. In order to provide a hedge against 
single industry slumps we should, wherever possible, en- 
courage a greater degree of industrial diversification—not 
only within the various communities of the state, but also 
within individual plants. We should stimulate and promote 
more industrial modernization of plant space, equipment, 
tools and methods, in order that our firms may continue to 
prosper during the days of keen competition which lie 
ahead. We should also strive to reduce our vulnerability to 


Mr. Hayden, the author of this month's guest editorial, is a graduate of 
Brown University, 1925, He was a charter member of the Connecticut 
State Development Commission and was instrumental m the creation of 
The Connectic ut Development Credit Corporation, of which he is the secre- 
tary, He is also a member of the Area Development Committee of the 
Edison Electric Institute and vice president of the Connecticut River 
Watershed Council, Inc. 


defense cutbacks by providing a greater balance between 
defense and non-defense industries. Whether we continue 
to grow or decline will depend to an appreciable extent 
upon our willingness.to recognize these and other prob- 
lems and upon our ability to solve them. I believe that Con- 
necticut’s economic future will, in the final analysis, be 
determined not so much by the acts of others as by our own 
thoughts and deeds. 

One of the tools which can prove effective in helping us 
to forge our future is the newly created Connecticut De- 
velopment Credit Corporation. In essence, the credit corpo- 
ration, which was created by an act of the 1953 General 
Assembly, enables banks, insurance companies and other 
financial institutions in Connecticut to participate, if they 
so desire, in forming and operating a private credit pool. 
The purpose of such a credit corporation is to provide an 
additional source of funds to new and existing Connecticut 
businesses for that part of their necessary financing which 
is now unavailable through regular banking channels. The 
credit corporation is no panacea; it will not solve all of our 
problems. However, it can serve as an important stimulant 
to our State’s industrial economy. It has been carefully 
designed to meet two of the vital needs of many firms: 
long-term credit and equity capital. The primary function 
of the credit corporation will be to lend money to approved 
applicants who desire to locate, maintain, or expand a busi- 
ness or industry in Connecticut, and to whom such financial 
assistance is not otherwise readily available. Such loans may 
be for working capital as well as for new construction and 
other uses. 

The operation and control of the Connecticut Develop- 
ment Credit Corporation will be in the hands of two groups: 
the Connecticut banks and insurance companies which elect 
to become lending members of it, and those firms and indi- 
viduals that express an interest and support through the 
purchase of its capital stock 

It is my firm belief that the preservation and develop- 
ment of Connecticut's economy must continue to come 
from the creative efforts of its citizens—individual and cor- 
porate The legislature has provided us with a new tool to 
supplement the individual efforts of the people of Con- 
necticut for the purpose of maintaining our industrial lead- 
ership. In designing such a tool, full consideration has been 
given to the principle of providing private capital for pri- 
vate industry, as opposed to the dubious doctrine of using 
subsidies, tax abatements, and free gifts currently offered by 
other states competing for industry which we now have or 
might obtain. It would seem incumbent upon us as citizens 
to explore and use the potentialities of this new device, to 
determine its effectiveness and to correct and revise it as 
experience may dictate, to the end that Connecticut may 
retain its place in the industrial pattern of the nation. 
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THE FIRST STEP in hat-making is blending the rabbit 
fur. Here fur from Australia is fed into the blendor, using 
a mixture of white and gray fur. 


THIS IS A HAT FORM coming out of the former, an auto- 
matic machine in which electronically-weighed fur is 
sucked into a big barrel and plastered on a screen form. 


The Frank H. Lee Company Story 


NE DAY last January, tele- 
printers in newspaper offices 
throughout the U. S. received 


an unusual dispatch. President-elect 
Eisenhower had decided to wear a 
black homburg instead of a top hat at 
his inauguration. 


President Eisenhower Sparks 
Style Trend 


The news was an interesting enough 
item in most papers. But it was more 
than that in the offices of a vast sprawl- 
ing factory in Danbury, Connecticut, 
and in its sales headquarters in New 
York City. 

For, James B. Lee, President of the 
Frank H. Lee Company, quickly real- 
ized that General Eisenhower's decision 
could well set a favorable trend in the 
hat industry. 

In less than an hour Lee plans were 
underway. Research on the homburg’s 
background, its infinite variations and 
how it should be worn properly by mil- 


lions of men throughout the U. S., was 
amassed and dispatched to wire services 
and newspaper feature sydicates. Lee's 
3,000 dealers throughout the country 
were alerted and provided with promo- 
tional ideas on displaying and selling 
homburgs—how wearing a dress hat 
with formal wear could be used and 
how Lee had developed lighter weight 
numbers that would be preferred by 
the younger man. 

Lee immediately sent dealers a com- 
plete range of what it termed a “sen- 
sational new homburg.” 

The resultant publicity brought 
about a surge of sales. It can be counted 
as one of many factors which has 
helped put the Lee firm once again 
ahead in the revitalized men’s hat in- 
dustry. And what this Danbury firm 
has done already is recognized as a 
trend-setter for the whole community, 
which turns out about 34 of all rough 
fur felt men’s hat bodies made in the 
U. S. and about 30% of the country’s 
finished men’s hats. 
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Improved Styling—Key to Sales 
Upturn 


More than anything else, James Lee 
explained, the hat industry has had its 
stimulus because of improved styling, 
an emphasis on comfort and more ag- 
gressive merchandising on all levels. 

No styling is done by personal opin- 
ion or the whim of the designer. Lee- 
Disney hats are designed with regard 
to changes in other men’s wear items. 
Lee insists that the wearer's preference 
in ties, suits, shoes, affects his taste in 
hats just as his changes in sports shirts 
affect the kind of ties he will wear. The 
maker as well as the retailer must keep 
this relationship in mind constantly, 
and merchandising campaigns are 
based on coordination of fashion. Lee, 
in fact, set a new industry trend by 
developing the hat industry's first Mer- 
chandising Coordinator—a display unit 
showing how to link colors and de- 
signs of all men’s apparel to hats. 


In 1953 Lee expects to show at least 
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HERE THE PROCESS of shrinkage of hat forms is started. 
These jobs are damp and uncomfortable, hence the shorts. 


a 21% gain over 1952, which was 
20% over 1951. And others in the 
men’s apparel field are saying that 
Lee’s leadership in the development of 
its sales techniques is reflected in in- 
creased sales among other hat firms as 
well. 

The trend to a more natural look in 
men’s clothing, for example, was re- 
sponsible for a narrower brim, tapered 
crown, center crease hat not long ago. 
This is gradually changing the whole 
appearance of hat lines today. 

To fit the individuality of U. S. 
males, Lee adopted customized treat- 


ROUGH HATS are dyed and stiffened along the production line. Separate machines 
press crown and brim. 


ment: each Lee style is now available 
in wide choices of colors, brim widths, 
brim finishes, felt finishes, bands, trim- 
ming details, sizes and ovals, crowns 
and extras. 

The company brings out a new style 
line three times a year—its Spring '54 
line, for example, was shown to the 
trade at the end of September of '53, 
its Fall line late in the Spring and its 
Summer line fully a year ahead. 

For this fall, Lee, alert to recent de- 
velopments in men’s clothing, has 
brought out blends in materials such 
as dacron and fur, vicuna and fur, 
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THE CONICAL HAT FORM is blocked, and the shapeless 
bit of felt begins to look more like a hat. This is the end 
of the “wet” line. 





ROUGH HATS are dried on racks before 
they pass into final stages of manufacture 
where they take on individual character. 


camel's hair and fur. New mixtures in 
coloring and surface texture effects are 
being offered, all with strong sales 
appeal. 

This past summer Lee’s range of 
shapes and colors in summer hats ex- 
panded sharply. Among the hats were 
many styles for sports in yellows, reds, 
cocoa, chocolate, silver, carmel, pearl 
gray, sand and linen. With a variety of 
bands in shantungs, cottons, silks, ma- 
dras and prints, many exclusive with 
Lee. 














BLOCKED, IRONED and cropped, the hat comes to the trimmers. Women take over at 
this point to put on bands, bows, linings and leathers. 


In forthcoming fall and winter lines 
Lee offers Tyrolean-influenced hats, 
jaunty and roughly masculine in tex- 
ture, with sporty colors and cord bands. 

Another example of Lee’s variety in 
men’s hats is the $5 knockabout called 
the Casual-Lee, extremely lightweight, 
with a suede band and buckle and made 
of fine pliable fur felt. 


Collegians and Sport Cars Inspi- 
ration for New Styling 


The Lee firm has realized that many 
new style developments begin with col- 
lege men. Last year Lee began a special 





campaign in the Ivy League schools in- 
cluding Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 
Pennsylvania, Cornell and Dartmouth. 
Students not only had a chance to vote 
on styles and prices they liked but to 
describe hat styles in an advertising 
copy-writing competition for prizes. 
One done in “bop” language was re- 
produced in England’s humor maga- 
zine, PUNCH. 

With the U. S. reflecting a stronger 
interest in recreational pursuits, Lee 
moved ahead to capture this market. 
Its “Fourth Season” campaign accented 
the recreational season and pioneered 
unusual and picturesque hat styles for 
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sport and vacation, insuring warmth in 
cold weather and protection from the 
sun in summer yet always contributing 
to both appearance and grooming. 
Sports cars, Lee learned, have a great 
influence on hats also. While every 
man can’t afford a Jaguar or a cream- 
colored Cadillac, he can satisfy his crav- 
ings for jaunty, continental attire with 
a comfortable casual hat. Perhaps 
partly as a result of this drive, Lee's 
summer and straw sales for 53 regis- 
tered a 38% increase over a year ago. 


Advertising and Merchandising 
Build Sales 


The Lee firm now engages in a con- 
sistent national advertising campaign. 
It employs national media to put across 
the style and other features of its Lee 
and Disney line, and maintains a 
strong merchandising alliance with its 
thousands of dealers. 

Typical of this approach has been 
the introduction of Lee’s Gold Key 
Sales Training Course, a seminar for 
selected retail personnel in the prin- 
ciples and practice of profitable hat 
selling techniques. The course drew 
over 1500 retail salesmen and store 
executives anxious to learn the latest 
ideas in hat merchandising. 

The entire campaign is backed by a 
wide variety of methods helping dealer- 
salesmen do a more effective job in 
window displays and in local adver- 
tising. 

Lee merchandises its national adver- 
tising before it runs, while it is running 
and after it runs. Advertisements are 
prepared months ahead of time. In the 
fall when salesmen go on the road for 
the spring '54 line, for example, they 
can show the dealer the Spring-sched- 
uled, four-color ads. The dealer sees 
the actual advertising campaign that 
backs up the model he orders, and has 
a complete picture of the national cam- 
paign with all of its local promotional 
tie-in potentials. 

Lee’s advertising and merchandising 
provides a continuous impact on as 
many men as possible, as well as on 
wives and sweethearts, who strongly 
influence sales. Typical of the appeals 
are these from one recent advertising 
campaign: 

“How to make sure your hat is right 
for you.” 

“How to choose the right color.” 

“How to make your hat last longer 
and look better.” 

Lee, moreover, has helped men to 
enjoy their hats without worry or con- 
cern: 








A. Damage in the rain: Lee’s own 
laboratory technicians pioneered in de- 
veloping with DuPont, one of the 
finest water repellant treatments 
known. 


B. Good shaping: Lee was one of the 
first in the production of the pre- 
shaped hat which permits even un- 
trained salesmen to simply and effec- 
tively best fit the average customer with 
what is described by the phrase, “one 
quick flick does the trick.” 

C. Variety: Lee has the widest selec- 
tion of sizes and ovals, colors and 


styles. 


Production Techniques 


Lee's manufacturing, which is con- 
centrated at its Danbury plant, is 
among the most modern to be found 
in the industry. Its plant is self-con- 
tained, housing almost every step in 
the hat-making process. 


The company has pioneered many 
of the great advances in the industry. 
Not long ago, a process called carrot- 
ing, which is necessary so that the hairs 
will intermingle and interlock in the 
mixing process in producing fur felt, 
was accomplished by using nitrate of 
mercury. This brought about an occu- 
pational ailment called “Hatters’ 
Shakes,” a form of mercurial poisoning 
caused by the accumulation of mercuric 
salts through the skin and lungs. It 
could be offset by drinking a lot of 
milk and by living a good, clean life. 
The Lee firm developed another meth- 
od of carroting without the use and 
the hazard of mercury. 


A blender feeds the fur into a ma- 
chine that blows it up into a fluffy 
cloud, This is fed into a cleansing ma- 
chine which turns out a continuous 
soft ribbon. Then it goes to the form- 
ing machine, replacing what was once 
a hand process. A fine mist of fur is 
blown into a cone of screening; the 
cone revolves inside a big barrel-shaped 
enclosure which sucks in air. The suc- 
tion pulls in the fur particles and plas- 
ters them on the screening cone which 
then pops out through an automatic 
door just as its twin goes into the 
other side of the machine. Lee devel- 
oped and owns exclusively the first 
automatic forming machines—some of 
which it loans or rents to other com- 
panies. 

Outside, the cone is sprayed with hot 
water and the operator strips the felt 
from the screen form. While he’s doing 
this another felt cone is being formed 
inside the machine. 


The cone of felt then goes to the 


“starter” who dips it in hot water and 
and wraps it with half a dozen other 
cones in a cloth and then drops them 
into a machine with rollers something 
like a wringer. This helps along the 


felting process and also begins the 


shrinkage of the felt which grows more 
compact and homogeneous as it passes 
along the line. Further shrinking fol- 
lows until the hat body is half as big 
as it was when it was first made. Along 
the line the body also passes through 
the dyeing step. 

After drying, the rough hats are 
pounced, a process which smooths out 
the felt, removes stray hairs that may 
have been integrated, and prepares the 
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however, putting in the lining, the 
leather and the band. Special machines 
are used and with the last touch—the 
little ribbon bow at the inside back of 
the sweatband, the hat is ready for 
packing in the boxes which Lee also 
makes. 

Lee also prides itself on finished 
straw hats made from rough forms pur- 
chased in South America and—for- 
merly—China. These are Panamas, Mi- 
lans, Sennits, etc. And recently Lee 
established an operation in Fort 
Worth, Texas, forming a new com- 
pany, The Frank H. Lee Co. of Texas, 
because of the increasing popularity of 
western hats. 





LEW STONE, Lee salesman, here wears a Panama homburg and proudly inspects a 
lightweight black homburg of the type made popular again by President Eisenhower. 


hat for pressing. Crown and brim are 
ironed on separate machines. Many 
Lee hats are pre-shaped; that is, the 
crown indentations are pressed in, in 
styles like the pork pie or front pinch. 
This allows the hat to keep its shape 
indefinitely, returning to its original 
form if pulled out of shape. This is a 
departure in hat-making since ordi- 
narily hats are not creased until they 
reach the salesman who shapes them 
himself. 

After the crown is shaped—on hand- 
made blocks sized according to the 
production order—the brim is cropped 
to the proper width and the hat passes 
along to the trimming departments. 
Homburg hats have a special flanging 
process which puts the curl in the 
brim. 

Up to now the hands have been ex- 
clusively masculine. Women have 
taken over the trimming department, 
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A Family Enterprise 


The Lee firm is a family-owned oper- 
ation. Founded by Frank Lee, Sr., in 
1867, the company is the veritable 
General Motors of the hat industry be- 
cause of its versatility. It’s the largest 
and lowest unit cost producer, produc- 
ing mostly medium priced hats which 
sell to retail stores and chain stores to 
be sold at prices ranging from $2.95 to 
$100 retail, from caps in the lower 
price group to special custom-built Pa- 
namas and felt in the higher. 

Being in the middle in the price 
range, so to speak, Lee has constantly 
sought a different approach to methods 
and product in order to attract both the 
retailer and the retailer's public. Its 
leadership is sparked by three sons of 
Frank Lee, Sr. The youngest, James 
Lee, 38, who was named president in 


(Continued on page 18) 








of the nation’s vast electrical industry. 


G. E. Celebrates 
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peuniversary 


CTOBER 15 marked the 75th 
() Anniversary of the founding 
by Thomas Edison of the Edi- 
son Electric Light Company in 1878 
for the purpose of developing an elec- 
tric lamp. This was the first of the 
companies which later became General 
Electric. 

For approximately 130 General Elec- 
tric plants the occasion of the Com- 
pany’ Diamond Jubilee produced a 
wide variety of events calling the pub- 
lic’s attention to its "75 years of elec- 
trical progress,” reviewing accomplish- 
ments over the years since Edison and 
looking to the future and the role that 
GE will play in producing better living 
electrically. 

At Bridgeport, location of Connect- 
icut’s largest GE operation and one of 
the company’s major plants, the 75th 
Anniversary was celebrated through a 
series of special events culminating in 
a large-scale Open House to which em- 
ployees, their families and members of 
the community were invited. 





AN IMPORTANT MOMENT IN ELECTRICAL HISTORY. 
Thomas Edison and his associates anxiously watch his first suc- 
cessful incandescent lamp burn 40 hours, marking the beginning 








IT COULD EASILY be said that General Electric began 
with this lamp. The rare photo shows the actual lamp made 
by Edison and displayed to the public for the first time on 


New Year’s Eve in 1879. 


This was the first time in several 
years that the public had the opportu- 
nity to tour the company’s entire 
sprawling 94-acre Bridgeport opera- 
tion. 

The Open House 75th Anniversary 
celebration provided a means of bring- 
ing about a better knowledge locally of 
the diversity and extensiveness of 
manufacturing within the plant as well, 
and impressed upon the public the im- 
portance of General Electric within the 
community. This was a_ significant 
community relations plus factor, ac- 
cording to plant management, since re- 
organization and manufacturing shifts 
had changed considerably the character 
of manufacturing within the plant. 

Bridgeport has now become head- 
quarters for General Electric's Con- 
struction Materials Division, compris- 
ing the Conduit Products, Wiring De- 
vice, Wire and Cable and Accessory 
Equipment departments, and the Small 
Appliance Division, which is respon- 
sible for producing and marketing GE 
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vacuum cleaners, toasters, electric blan- 
kets, irons, clocks, mixers and electric 
fans. The latter appliances are made 
exclusively in Bridgeport. 

The Open House, which was at- 
tended by approximately 10,000 visi- 
tors, was used by the company as an 
occasion for unveiling to the public for 
the first time the plant’s new 99,000 
square foot wire and cable building, 
part of a current $3 million expansion 
program. 

From a community standpoint, the 
new building and expansion of the 
wire and cable operations at Bridge- 
port served as tangible proof to visi- 
tors of General Electric's continued 
faith in Bridgeport and its people—at 
a time when Connecticut and New 
England newspapers were filled with 
stories of industries withering and 
picking up operations and moving to 
other parts of the country. 

Open House day at the Bridgeport 
Works was marked by informality 
without speeches and restricting tour 








routes for visitors to follow. Large 
family groups visiting and poking 
about every nook and cranny of the 
plant seemed to be the order of the day. 

All departments at the plant pre- 
pared interesting displays showing 
how products are engineered, manu- 
factured and marketed. Most visitors 
were impressed with the great invest- 
ment made by General Electric in 
planning, tools, dies and machinery be- 
fore Mr. and Mrs. Consumer can make 
a product part of their daily electrical 
living. 

Open House visitors were presented 
with souvenir 75th Anniversary key 
chains, special editions of the General 
Electric News, containing a guide map 
to the exhibit areas of the plant, along 
with a special 75th Anniversary GE 
supplement prepared by a downtown 
newspaper. 

In the plant's Convention Hall audi- 
torium a continuous showing was pre- 
sented of General Electric’s new film, 
“Freedom and Power,” which traced 
the growth and development of Amer- 
ica and the electrical industry. 

The committee planning the Open 
House took a cue from the season and 
the frost in the air and served fresh- 
pressed Connecticut cider—barrels of 
it—and mountains of doughnuts in the 
plant cafeteria to thirsty, hungry visi- 
tors. 

General Electric’s celebration of its 
75th Anniversary began in January and 
ended on October 15, when Edison 
formed his company 75 years ago. 


Highlights of Company Growth 


The General Electric story is one of 
growth, beginning with Mr. Edison, 
one-time railroad butcher, telegraph 





ONE OF THE EARLIEST appliances made by General Electric, the electric fan’s growth 
and development was strikingly portrayed in a display which showed 63 years of fan 


progress. 


Operator and ticker tape repairman, 
who carbonized a little piece of thread 
to form a filament for the first incan- 
descent lamp about a year after form- 
ing the Edison Light Company. 

It was Edison's ingenuity, his for- 
tuitous selection of an influential New 
York lawyer in a New York patent suit 
and a group of New York financiers to 
forsee electricity “as at least a $300,000 
business” that is responsible for the 
General Electric Company as we see it 
today. 

The lawyer, Grosvenor Porter Low- 
ry, was taken with the young inventor 
while serving as his attorney in a patent 
suit involving ticker devices. From his 
numerous friends, some of whom were 
the most influential financiers in the 
country, Lowry raised $300,000, of 
which Edison used $250,000 to provide 





INTERESTING EXHIBITS in the plant’s tabulating section showed visitors how com- 
plex business machines simplify and speed business operations. 
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GE OPEN HOUSE visitors 
thousands of doughnuts and several bar- 
rels of fresh pressed Connecticut cider. 


consumed 


additions to his plant and retained 
$50,000 as working capital. 

The years that followed were years 
of corporate ferment and rapid elec- 
trical progress. A host of small, strug- 
gling firms sprang up, each to make its 
own unique contribution to the early 
growth of the new industry, and many 
destined to be known as predecessors 
of GE. 

Several of these companies, together 
with several bearing the Edison name, 
were grouped together in a new firm 
the Edison General Electric Company, 
in 1889. Edison GE was one of the two 

(Continued on page 36) 











THIS MODERN PLANT is the home of American Distilling & Mfg. Co. and its subsidiary, House of Hampton, on Route 6, East Hampton. 
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HOUSE OF HAMPTON Expands 


Parent Company Markets 


Editor’s Note: 


This brief news story demonstrates the unique promo- 


tional methods now being used by a relatively small Connecticut manu- 
facturer in widening its market from strictly bulk sales to a small 
number of manufacturing and wholesale customers, to thousands of 
consumers through direct sales at the factory, by mail order and through 
selling stylized packages in quantity to business for good will gifts. 


Distilling and Manufacturing 
Company of East Hampton, Conn. 
(one of the country’s foremost distil- 
lers of extracts and manufacturing per- 
fumers and one of the prominent pro- 
ducers of Witch Hazel, selling bulk 
only) formed a subsidiary company 
known as House of Hampton, to dis- 
tribute a package line of perfumes 
and toiletries. 
On July 4th of this year, a Factory 
Perfume Bar was opened by House of 


he THE early part of 1953, American 


Hampton in their attractive, modern 
factory located on route 6-A in East 
Hampton. At the now well-known 
Factory Perfume Bar, the Company 
features Perfumes, Toiletries, Cut Crys- 
tal Perfume Bottles, Ceramics, Jewelled 
Perfume dispensers and other gift 
items which may be purchased at spe- 
cial factory prices by those who call at 
the Factory Bar. 

In less than four months, over eight 
thousand persons have visited the Fac- 
tory Perfume Bar. An interesting fact 
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and sidelight on tourists in New Eng- 
land during the summer vacation sea- 
son is that visitors to the Bar came 
from almost every state in the country. 
Surprisingly, a great number were 
from the far western states and from 
Canada and Mexico as well. 

Ample parking areas have been pro- 
vided on the spacious factory grounds 
to accommodate the large number of 
people who visit the Bar, which is open 
every day, including Sunday from 9 
A. M. to 9 P. M. 

There have been numerous publicity 
items concerning the Bar and the cele- 
brities who have visited at House of 
Hampton since its opening in July. 
Mrs. Harold C. Blankenbiller, who is 
associated with Mr. Blankenbiller, the 
owner of House of Hampton, has 





made a number of guest appearances 
on radio and television in connection 
with the Bar's activities. 


Among the galaxy of celebrities and 
noted people who have visited at 
House of Hampton during the past 
five months were Miss Neva Jane 
Langley, “Miss America 1953”; Mr. 
and Mrs. Ezio Pinza, Mr. Pinza being 
the well-known operatic, stage and 
screen star; Miss Pauline Betz, U. S. 
and world’s champion tennis title- 
holder; Sandor Glancz, U. S. and Eu- 
ropean table tennis title-holder; Mr. J. 
Alden Edkins, member of the famous 
Cities Service quartet and many State, 
County and Municipal officials. 


In September, House of Hampton 
staged a “Perfume Premiere” at the 
Miss America Beauty Pageant in At- 
lantic City. During the Pageant, every 
state contestant wore House of Hamp- 
ton’s newest perfume creations, Par- 
fum Sharelle, Toyo and Deep Amber. 
In addition, perfume wardrobes were 
presented to numerous celebrities at- 
tending the Pageant, including Miss 
Jeanette McDonald, famous star of 
of stage and screen; the current Miss 
America 1954, Miss Evelyn Ay; and 
the former holders of the Miss America 
title, Miss Neva Jane Langley, 1953; 
Miss Colleen Hutchins, 1952; Miss Yo- 
lande Betbeze, 1951, and Miss BeBe 
Shoppe, 1948. 


Following the “Perfume Premiere” 
at the Miss America Pageant at Atlan- 
tic City, the firm received an invitation 
from the State of Connecticut Devel- 
opment Commission to exhibit House 
of Hampton perfumes and toiletries at 
the Eastern States Exposition in the 
Connecticut building, from September 
20 to September 28. This invitation 
was given to House of Hampton on the 
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THE PRESENCE of Miss America enhances the “welcome” sign of House of Hampton. 
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THE WORLDS LOVELIES 





A DISPLAY of House of Hampton products at the Eastern States Exposition arouses the 
interest of the men and women alike. 
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basis of the Company's outstanding ac- 
complishments during the year. 


Anyone who visited the Connecticut 
building (or for that matter the Expo- 
sition ), soon became aware that House 
of Hampton was there, because of the 
perfume fragrances which were very 
prevalent in and around the Connect- 
icut building and over a large part of 
the Fair grounds. This was due to a 
perfume still being operated at the 
Company's exhibit, the vapors from 
which spread for a considerable dis- 
tance from the Connecticut building. 


House of Hampton had a special 
attraction at its exhibit during the en- 
tire week of the Exposition, Miss Sarah 
Ann Middleton, Miss Connecticut for 
1953, who assisted in giving samples 
of House of Hampton perfumes to 
move than 137,000 women at the Ex- 
position. 


Between now and next May, the 
company will participate as a sponsor 
of many local contests throughout Con- 
necticut, from which winners will be 
chosen to participate in the State Finals 
scheduled for May 1954. The winner of 
the State Finals will represent Connect- 
icut in the Miss America Beauty Pag- 
eant at Atlantic City in September 
1954. 


House of Hampton is currently 
offering to business firms the opportu- 
nity to build employee and customer 
good-will through a unique public re- 
lations program called “Golden Treas- 
ure,” the details of which will be given 
to representatives of business firms in 
the state upon written or personal re- 
quest at the company’s factory Perfume 
Bar. 






























State Armory. 


Editor’s Note: 


theme of Greater Hartford's ex- 
position in October which at- 
tracted a crowd of over 100,000 per- 
sons to the State Armory. Sponsored 


VL Psene of PROGRESS” was the 


PUBLIC INTEREST in the Greater Hartford Industrial Progress Exposition ran high. 
Shown above is a portion of the 100,000 visitors who attended the five-day show at the 


Hartford 


Stages Progress Exposition 


bh 































The highly successful exposition briefly described here 
drew the largest attendance of any held in the state in recent years. Other 
successful expositions of a similar nature have been held in New Haven, 
Waterbury and Danbury during the past two years. 


by the Chambers of Commerce of the 
area, the five-day show, beginning Oc- 
tober 6, was known as “The Greater 
Hartford Industrial Progress Exposi- 
tion. 

Exhibits were geared to demonstrate 
to the public industry's vital contribu- 
tion to the economic well-being of the 
Greater Hartford community, thus de- 
parting from the “product-sale show” 
idea. Reactions of exhibiting firms have 
indicated conclusively that this new 
type public relations tool is a worth- 
while project. By-products of the main 
theme were improved employe morale 
and pride in workmanship, education 


THE FAMOUS COLT’S firearms display 
drew the attention of young and old alike. 
Some visitors were not aware of Colt’s 
plastics, washing machine and box-making 
divisions. 
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regarding job opportunities and the 
wide diversification of products manu- 
factured in the Hartford area. 


The 65 industrial firms and utilities 
exhibiting in the exposition set up 
machinery and equipment valued at 
$5,000,000. Personnel drawn from all 
job levels manned the booths demon- 
strating and explaining the various 
steps involved in the production of 
their wares. Many booths contained 
production machinery on which skilled 
workers actually turned out finished 
products. These displays were ex- 
tremely intereszing not only to the gen- 
eral public, grade and college students, 
but also to employees of other firms. 
Visitors discussed job opportunities, 
working conditions, raw materials, 
world markets, technical processes and 
finished products with plant personzel. 

Also on display were two economic 
panels. One portrayed graphically the 
break-down of industry's gross income 
dollar indicating what percentages are 
devoted to raw materials, maintenance, 
taxes, reinvestment, employees and 
profits. Another display, a giant map 
of the world, showed where Hartford- 
made products are exported to the far- 
flung corners of the globe. 

To point out Greater Hartford's in- 
dustrial growth, B. Franklin Conner, 
president of Colt’s Manufacturing 
Company and general chairman of the 
planning committee, quoted interesting 
statistics. In the past 15 years the in- 
dustrial payroll for the area has in- 
creased from $60,000,000 to $335,000- 
000 annually. This represents a jump 
of 458%. In that same decade and a 
half, industrial employment in the area 
has increased from 36,000 to 78,000 or 
117%. The nation-wide employment 
rise for the same period is 79% and for 
New England only 44%. “I believe 
then, that we might rightfully say that 
we are the bright spot in New Eng- 
land,” Chairman Conner opined. 

Free admission tickets to the show 
were channelled mainly through em- 
ployes of participating firms with a 
supply sufficient for families and 
friends going to each personnel office. 
A limited supply was made available 
to the general public through the 
chambers of commerce, banks, news- 
papers and schools. As the exposition 
progressed, community interest became 
so great that doors were thrown open 
to the public on the final two days 
without tickets. 


As a by-product of the show, the 
Connecticut Spring Corporation re- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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GENERAL VIEW of the audience at the Certificate of Craftsmanship Awards Dinner, Hotel Bond Ballroom. 


Hartford Printers Launch 
Employee Recognition Program 


N Wednesday, September 30, 
the Graphic Arts Trade Asso- 
ciation of Hartford, in con- 

junction with the Master Printers Sec- 
tion of Printing Industry of America, 
Inc., held its first annual Certificate of 
Craftsmanship Awards Dinner in 
honor of 132 local printing industry 
craftsmen who measured up to pre- 
scribed levels of craftsmanship. Two 
hundred sixty persons attended the din- 
ner event which took place at the 
Hotel Bond Ballroom. 

The Certificate of Craftsmanship 
program which is fast gaining national 
prominence was developed by the Mas- 
ter Printers Section of Printing Indus- 
try of America—the national associa- 
tion of the printing and lithographing 
industry. 

Every day more printing firms are 
beginning to realize that the Certificate 
Program, based entirely on the rightful 
recognition of the workers who produce 
the product, can be one of their best 
tools for cementing sound employer- 
employee relations. Everyone stands to 
gain from the program. The employee 
benefits not only from the fact that it 
encourages him to take more pride in 
his work but also because he knows his 
certificate will be accepted as the best 
evidence of his qualifications for em- 
ployment in any master printing or 
lithographing establishment in the 
country in the event it is necessary for 
him to seek employment elsewhere. The 
employer benefits because he knows 
his employees will strive to produce the 


highest quality work. A greater sense 
of loyalty is created in the craftsman 
when he knows the employer is mind- 
ful of his skill. Of further significance 
is the fact that craftsmen receive per- 
petual recognition for their accom- 
plishments and such recognition, mani- 
fested by the Certificate of Craftsman- 
ship, cannot be taken away for failure 


to comply with rules, regulations, or 
obligations. 

The value of the Master Printers Sec- 
tion Certificate of Craftsmanship has 
proven itself with hundreds of master 
printing firms that have already partici- 
pated in the program. During the past 
year thousands of certificates have been 

(Continued on page 18) 





CERTIFICATE OF CRAFTSMANSHIP is presented to Edward J. Dandurand, Atna 
(Fire) Insurance Company, printing department. (Left to right) John H. Doesburg, Jr., 
secretary and general counsel, Master Printers Section, Printing Industry of America, 
Inc.; William H. Egan, president, of the group, making the presentation; Albert Lepper, 
chairman, Certificate of Craftsmanship Program Committee, Graphic Arts Trade Asso- 
ciation of Hartford; Mr. Dandurand; Haige J. Garabedian, executive secretary, Graphic 
Arts Trade Association of Hartford. 
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Utilities Promote “Hew Opfortuntty” |, 





Series of Meetings 


OUR conferences entitled “New 
Prorporenii for Connecticut's 

Industries” were held in Connect- 
icut during October. The half-day pro- 
grams were presented to leading 
Connecticut industrialists by The Con- 
necticut Light and Power Company, 
The Connecticut Power Company, The 
Hartford Electric Light Company and 
The United Illuminating Company. 
Dates and locations of the conferences 
were Waverly Inn, Cheshire, October 
15; Cobbs Mill Inn, Weston, Octo- 
ber 20; Norwich Inn, Norwich, Octo- 
ber 22; and Wethersfield County Club, 
Wethersfield, October 28. The total 
attendance at all four conferences was 
630. 

The meetings offered information 
about what can be done by Connect- 
icut’s industries to meet cutbacks in 
defense orders and what new oppor- 
tunities are available now. 

Dr. Richard M. Alt of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., presented the basic ideas 








DR. ALT, principal speaker at a conference entitled, ‘New Opportunities for Connect- 
icut’s industries” held at the Waverly Inn. To his left, members of the panel which 
discussed his talk are (left to right) Herman R. Giese, Sidney A. Edwards and Lewis A. 


Dibble. 


of the conference. This widely-known 
Boston firm of economic consultants 


A GROUP of executives discussing the conference at the Waverly Inn are (left to right) 
B. H. Reeves, C. L. Jewett, S. R. Knapp, L. C. Plowman and P. V. Hayden. 
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recently completed a comprehensive 
study of industrial opportunities in 
New England. Dr. Alt, who headed 
the team that made the survey, talked 
on features of it that can be applied in 
Connecticut. 


His information was discussed by 
representatives of Connecticut's indus- 
tries and development agencies. This 
panel evaluated Dr. Alt’s comments on 
opportunities in new or allied fields 
that can be adapted by existing Con- 
necticut industries. Participating on 
the various panels were, Mr. Amor P. 
Smith, Executive Vice President, Rus- 
sell Manufacturing Company; Mr. Har- 
vey L. Spaunburg, Executive Vice 
President, Veeder-Root, Inc.; Mr. Sid- 
ney A. Edwards, Managing Director, 
Connecticut Development Commis- 
sion; Mr. Donald S. Sammis, Vice 
President, Underwood Corporation; 
Mr. Leo Pantas, Manager Lock and 
Hardware Division, Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company; Mr. Lewis 
A. Dibble, Chairman of Board, Eastern 
Malleable Iron Company; Mr. Herman 
Giese, Vice President, Sargent and 


(Continued on page 48) 








“Sloppy” Shop vs 
“Tight” Shop 


By JOSEPH D. ARDLEIGH, Vice President 


F: factors affect employee morale 


as adversely as the belief that 

management's approach to its job 
is slovenly. No company can afford the 
lowered output and bad feelings which 
invariably results from the “sloppy 
shop.” 

The fact that a business office is 
based on human, rather than mechan- 
ical, elements does not make it any 
the less a technical problem. Ideally, 
a business office is a “shop” in the 
sense that it is a productive unit em- 
ploying selected skills and talents or- 
ganized for optimum efficiency. But 
all too often the lack of proper sys- 
tematizing gives rise to a “sloppy” 
shop—one in which the staff is the 
victim of poor management practices. 

A recent report published by the 
Research Institute of America, Inc., 
covered the subject of the “sloppy” 
shop. This study informed manage- 
ment on the various employee view- 
points as to the shop housekeeping 
program. Results of a contest-type sur- 
vey made in a plant which enjoyed 
exceptionally low turnover and an 
abundance of applicants even in times 
of labor shortages showed keen em- 
ployee awareness: 

The great care given to machines. 

The emphasis placed on having tools 
ready and securing replacements for 
broken or blunted tools. 

The meticulous maintenance of all 
equipment. Such practices in the opin- 
ion of many employees, not only made 
the individual job easier—they added 
up to greater job security. 

It is on management that the re- 
sponsibility for a sloppy shop rests. 
The best qualified personnel cannot 
function effectively in the face of in- 
adequate planning and scheduling, am- 
biguous rules, bad housekeeping, or 
outdated methods. On the other hand, 





* Reprinted through the courtesy of Systems 
Magazine. 


Research Institute of America 





JOSEPH D. ARDLEIGH 


a well-run “tight” shop testifies to the 
existence of clearcut management poli- 
cies designed to eliminate confusion 
and insure the utmost in employee co- 
operation. 

Elimination of the “sloppy shop” 
extends from the manufacturing area 
to office operations. Tighter record 
keeping, for instance, will help to clean 
up the sloppy shop. 

Better inventory, materials, pur- 
chasing, production and shipping con- 
trol records will help the “tight shop” 
program. In the office, modern filing 
equipment and record systems can en- 
courage good housekeeping. 


Doubtful Economy 


Office employees seem to be particu- 
larly sensitive to supply conditions. 
And considering the impact on morale 
and efficiency, to skimp on the quality 
of supplies may be a highly dubious 
economy, doubly so in view of today’s 
personnel shortages. 
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Obviously, an office that is “sloppy” 
in its viewpoint on proper office equip- 
ment in sufficient supply has negative 
impacts. A proper place to file records, 
office machines in proper condition to 
perform bookkeeping or computing 
Operations are correctly expected by 
employees. 

There is no mystery to running a 
tight shop, no implication that the key 
lies anywhere than in the hands of op- 
erating management. Employees real- 
ize this. They view the condition of 
the shop as a direct reflection of man- 
agement’s attitude toward them. And 
if the shop is sloppy, employee resent- 
ment is compounded by the knowledge 
that management possesses the tech- 
nical competence to correct the situa- 
tion, if not to have avoided it alto- 
gether. 

The issue of the tight shop versus 
the sloppy shop is decided in several 
areas of management responsibility, 
areas which cut across lines of special- 
ization and apply to business activity 
in general. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: 

1—Planning and Scheduling. The 
flow of work must be steady, though 
not overwhelming, A sporadic work 
rhythm results in unproductive pe- 
riods during which the staff waits for 
an assignment. This leads to a mixed 
sense of guilt for not earning one’s 
pay and elation over deceiving the 
company, perhaps the most morale- 
destroying attitude of all. 


Rules and Discipline 


2—Rules and Discipline. The fewer 
the rules the better. An excess of rules 
confused rules, rules with complicated 
exceptions are all disturbing, largely 
because they cannot be enforced. 

While an employee will certainly re- 
sent being over-disciplined, and will 
eventually rebel against harsh disci- 








pline, he is equally impatient with 
laxness in this area. He wants the rules 
to mean what they say, to make sense. 
If there is anything that undermines 
employee morale more than favorit- 
ism, it is the arbitrary enforcement of 
a rule under exceptional conditions 
obvious to the employee but over- 
looked or disregarded by management. 
3—Housekeeping. The neglect of 
outward appearance is taken as evi- 
dence that management has no respect 
for its employees, or worse still, none 
for itself. There seems to be no other 
conclusion, since it Costs no more to 
keep a clean place than a dirty one. 

Housekeeping, even if performed 
chiefly by a maintenance department, 
requires continual front-office interest. 
Yet it is surprising how often manage- 
ment is apparently oblivious to dirty 
restrooms, untidy offices, and dust- 
catching paraphernalia long overdue 
for removal. 

4—Quality Standards. Skimping on 
the quality of expendable supplies hits 
office employees in a particularly sen- 
sitive spot. Conversely, although em- 
ployees may balk at high-quality re- 
quirements, they resent low standards 
even more, 

The lesson is plain. Combining the 
proper tools with high performance 
standards removes two closely related 
causes of personnel grievances. 

5S—Methods and Systems. Manage- 
ment must continually assess produc- 
tivity and performance to keep pace 
with increasingly higher standards of 
accuracy and speed. A wide selection 
of modern office aids, adaptable to any 
administrative situation, is currently 
available. Employees are generally 
aware of these advances and look to 
management to fulfill its role as an 
innovator of up-to-date systems. 

A system can be devised to fit the 
needs of any shop. Expansible files, 
numeric or alphabetic, with cross- 
check indexes and well-defined cate- 
gory breakdowns can be installed to 
integrate smoothly with administra- 
tive procedures. The benefits which ac- 
crue in terms of work simplification, 
increased efficiency, and better em- 
ployee relations more than warrant 
this type of streamlining. 


A Source of Pride 


Appearance is improved by such 
features as the color coding of the 
newer filing systems, incorporated as 
a visual guide to facilitate quick refer- 
ence. The neatness, compactness, and 
uniformity of the equipment and ac- 


cessories are a source of pride to the 
personnel who maintain them, a con- 
stant reminder that an efficient system 
deserves efficient support. 

Recent attitude studies have indi- 
cated that management's biggest asset 
in terms of employee relations may be 
the American worker's deep and con- 
tinuing respect for its technical know]- 
edge and progressiveness. 

Unfortunately little advantage is 
taken of this asset, particularly by 
white collar organizations. Where 
many manufacturing concerns make a 
strong effort to keep their employees 
abreast of new techniques and pro- 
cedures, few business “shops” seem to 
take the same trouble. This despite the 
high degree of interest in new meth- 
ods which characterize office em- 
ployees. 

Despite all the research of the last 
twenty-five years, too many manage- 
ments still believe that their employees 
are concerned only with their pay 
checks. The sloppy shop is an out- 
growth of this and similar misconcep- 
tions, Without a complete revision in 
thinking, the battle for a tight shop is 
lost precisely where it should be won 
—on the management line. 





Hartford Printers Launch 
Recognition Program 


(Continued from page 15) 


awarded to craftsmen in several of the 
larger printing centers: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
Los Angeles. The Hartford event was 
the first to be held in New England. 
No printing craftsman receives a 
Master Printer Certificate of Crafts- 
manship until he is certified as a fully 
qualified craftsman in the trade or 
trades for which he has been nomi- 
nated. The education, experience, and 
performance qualifications of all cer- 
tificate recipients is passed upon by 
both local and national screening com- 
mittees comprised of leading craftsmen 
in the several printing crafts. Em- 
ployers nominating employees for the 
Certificate of Craftsmanship are re- 
quired to fill out an Application as well 
as a Work Experience Form for each 
nominee. The fact that 40% of all 
applications submitted are rejected is 
proof of the rigid requirements for 
eligibility. The certificate is, therefore, 
more meaningful to the employee who 
is impressed by the fact that certifi- 
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cates are not awarded indiscriminately. 

Firms in the Hartford area which 
participated in the Certificate of Crafts- 
manship program were the following: 
“Etna (Fire) Insurance Company, 
Printing Department; Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Division, Connecticut 
Printers, Inc.; Davidson & McKirdy 
Company, Inc.; Finlay Brothers Com- 
pany; Fisher Bindery; Hartford Print- 
ing Company; Kellogg & Bulkeley 
Division, Connecticut Printers, Inc.; 
Albert Lepper Printing Company; 
M. L. A. Printing Company; Mono 
Typesetting Company; New England 
Typographic Service; Ellis C. Rowley, 
Printing, and Taylor & Greenough 
Company. 





The Frank H. Lee Company 
Story 
( iota is page 9) 


1948, concentrates on the selling and 
merchandising ends of the business. He 
heads Lee’s management council made 
up of the four vice presidents and is 
chiefly concerned with merchandising, 
advertising, public relations and sales 
approaches, as well as production, the 
side on which he started. 

Frank Lee, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of the company, is not only a 
leader of the men’s hat industry but 
of the whole billion dollar field of 
men’s apparel. He became president in 
1937, shortly after the death of his 
father, becoming one of the youngest 
men to head a major hatting firm. In 
taking over his duties he brought to 
the task a sound basis and knowledge 
of operations and financing gained 
during the years when he was associ- 
ated with his father in developing the 
business. He has served as chairman of 
the Hat Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee, Director of the Hat Institute and 
Director of the Hat Research Founda- 
tion. 

Thomas Lee, Secretary-Treasurer, 
has brought to the company a gift for 
thorough analysis, a methodical way in 
production skills. Not only has he 
helped introduce many new methods 
into the company’s so-called front 
shop, including a faster production 
flow, but he has also aided in develop- 
ing machines which improved textures 
of hat brims. Although primarily con- 
cerned with finance and accounting, he 
has a strong interest in the quality of 
the finished hat. 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


PAUL V. HAYDEN director of pub- 
lic relations of The Connecticut Light 
and Power Company, was elected vice 
president in charge of public and em- 
ployee relations, effective November |. 
At the same time the board accepted 
the resignation of A. S. Jourdan, vice 
president in charge of employee rela- 
tions, in accordance with the Com- 
pany’s retirement plan. 

Mr. Hayden joined CL&P in 1929 
as industrial power engineer in its 
Danielson district. He had previously 
been employed by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. after graduating from Brown 
University in 1925. In 1940 he was 
transferred to the Company's Willi- 
mantic office as industrial power engi- 
neer, and in 1947 he was appointed 
engineer for special assignments with 
its sales staff in Waterbury. He was 
made industrial manager in 1948, and 
in January 1950 executive assistant in 
the public relations department. In De- 
cember of that year he was appointed 
director of public relations. 

He is a member of the Area Devel- 
opment Committee of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, secretary of the Connect- 
icut Development Credit Corporation, 
and vice president of Connecticut 
River Watershed Council, Inc. 

Mr. Jourdan completed 43 years of 
continuous service with the Company 





last April. He began his employment 
with the Housatonic Power Company, 
later merged into CL&P, in Branford 
in 1910, and was made manager there 
in 1912. He was appointed manager in 





PAUL V. HAYDEN 


Waterbury in 1918, and in New Brit- 
ain in 1921. In 1925 he was named 
assistant to the vice president in Wa- 
terbury; in 1929 he became Meriden 
manager, and in 1939 division man- 
ager of the company’s central division. 


The Cover 





THIS month’s cover is a photo of a paint- 
ing of an Early American Hatter by Mrs. 
Louise Eden Guild of Darien, which is por- 
trayed on wood in one of the New Haven 
Road’s Merchants’ Limited cars. The paint- 
ing represents the early hat-making era 
around 1812. 


He was named vice president to head 
CL&P’s employee relations department 
when it was set up early in 1952. 


x ** 


ROBERT M. GORDON has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for The Torring- 
ton Manufacturing Company's Air 
Impeller Division in Torrington. This 
appointment was announced by Dudley 
B. Robinson, vice president in charge 
of sales. 

Torrington, with subsidiaries in Van 
Nuys, California, and Oakville, Ont., 
is one of the world’s largest makers of 
fan blades and blower wheels for all 
types of air-moving units. 

Mr. Gordon joined Torrington as 
assistant sales manager in the Air Im- 
peller Division last February, follow- 
ing his resignation as a sales executive 
with the Milford Rivet and Machine 
Co., Milford. 
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DOMAN HELICOPTERS, INC., of 
Danbury has announced that it is form- 
ing a Canadian subsidiary named 
Doman-Fleet Helicopters, Ltd. Origi- 
nally this subsidiary was to build Do- 
man helicopters for the Canadian mili- 
tary and commercial markets. How- 
ever, negotiations have determined the 
desirability of a broader program which 
will secure for Doman’s over-all export 
production program the advantages of 
an excellent existing Canadian plant. 

Doman-Fleet Helicopters, Ltd., will 
utilize the 263,000 square foot plant 
and personnel of Fleet Manufacturing 
Ltd. which has produced more than 
5,000 planes and is currently producing 
F-86 components. These facilities will 
enabie Doman to make immediate vol- 
ume deliveries of its commercial heli- 
copters. 


x * * 


SCOVILL MANUFAC - 
TURING COMPANY, Waterbury, 
America’s oldest brass firm, has re- 
cently issued a new 20-page booklet 
covering the company’s 64 years of 
work in aluminum since 1889. 

The booklet has been issued to an- 
nounce the results of the latest research 
efforts by Scovill which states it has 
“a new industry standard in controlled 
quality and uniformity” in its cold- 
rolled aluminum strip. This is achieved 
by exceptionally close control of inher- 
ent physical and mechanical properties 
of the metal, making it possible to 
minimize “orange peel” and “earing” 
effects. 

These two defects have dogged fab- 
ricators of the metal, since such have 
made necessary additional finishing 
operations to remove imperfections 
caused by metal characteristics inherent 
in grain structure and size, temper, 
tolerances, and finish. 

Scovill has put into operation a new 
cold-rolling mill which uniformly pro- 
duces aluminum coils weighing up to 
2,000 pounds each. 

A special section of the new booklet 
contains technical data on five basic 
alloys offered currently by Scovill, in- 
cluding fabricating characteristics, 
standard temper designations, relation- 
ships between diameters, weights, 
lengths and thicknesses of coils, gauge 
comparisons, and conversion factors 
and definitions. 


x ke 
MISS ROSA O. HALL, president of 


the Gardiner Hall Co., cotton thread 
manufacturers, died at her home in 
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South Willington recently. Miss Hall 
was the daughter of Gardiner Hall, Jr., 
who founded the thread firm in 1860. 

She has been president of the Hall 
Co. for many years, and also headed 
the Hal! Foundation, founded in 1923, 
which owns and maintains the Hall 
Memorial School and the local church 
and parsonage. Her other benefactions 
included: The Hall Memorial Athletic 
Field, dedicated in 1924 in memory 
of her nephew, the Gardiner Hall Jr. 
Scholarship Fund, established in 1919 
to assist local school children; and the 
Fannie Parker Memorial Fund, set up 
in 1937 to provide visiting nurse serv- 
ice for the town. 


xk * 


EDWARD J. SKINNER, one of the 
founders of the Skinner Chuck Co., 
and chairman of its board of directors, 
died recently. Mr. Skinner had been 
active in the firm since 1887. He was 
named its first secretary in 1903 and a 
director and assistant treasurer in 1912. 
He was president of the firm from 
1923 to 1927 and was made chairman 
of the board at that time. 

Mr. Skinner was an honorary direc- 
tor at the New Britain General Hos- 
pital, and a member of the Harmony 
Lodge of the Masons and an original 
member of the Shuttle Meadow Club. 


xk * 


THE “BANE” OF increasing paper 
work and the present status and morale 
of clerical personnel call for a “revolu- 
tion in the office,” according to Walter 
H. Wheeler, Jr., president of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. who recently addressed a 
meeting of the Office Executives Asso- 
ciation. 

“The next 25 years will see radical 
changes in the methods and systems of 
the offices of our nation,’ Mr. Wheeler 
said. “These changes are inevitable be- 
cause the conditions we have in our 
offices now are already unsatisfactory, 
and will rapidly become intolerable.” 
Solutions to the problem, Mr. Wheel- 
er said, lie in both mechanization and 
human relations. 

“Assuming we are serious about the 
American commitment for constant 
improvement, we simply must have a 
revolution in the office—a revolution 
that will streamline and reduce paper 
work, that will increase job responsibil- 
ities, job interest and job earnings, 
and that will utilize the machinery 
available and yet to come,” Mr. 
Wheeler said. 





RAYMOND C. MORSE, recently 
elected President and general manager 
of The Denominator Company, Inc., 
manufacturers of Tally-Count instru- 
ments for over 30 years, has announced 
the appointment of Gordon P. Chip- 
man as sales manager with headquar- 
ters at the company’s New York office. 

Mr. Morse succeeded his father, 
Frank H. Morse, who founded the 
business in 1915. He has been actively 
engaged in the manufacture and pro- 
duction of Denominator machines at 
Woodbury for several years. Prior to 
this Mr. Morse was director of Taxes 
and Insurance for the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Company and is past 
president of the Brooklyn Chapter of 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. 

Mr. Chipman has been engaged in 
accounting and food cost operations for 
the past 25 years in some of the coun- 
try’s most prominent hotels and with 
the Air Force, and recently operated 
a resort hotel in Cocoa, Florida. He has 
been active in educational work with 
the American Hotel Association and a 
charter member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Training Directors, where 
he served as Treasurer in 1945. 


xk 


SIDNEY A. BROWN, of Rogers Cor- 
poration, Manchester, and President of 
the Hartford Chapter, Society for Ad- 
vancement of Management, has re- 
cently announced the 1953-54 S.A.M. 
program. All of the meetings for the 
remainder of the season will be held at 
The Nutmegger House, Newington, 
with the exception of the April meet- 
ing, which will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Cofnecticut, Storrs. The sched- 
ule of meetings is as follows: 

December 10—"“Human Relations 
in Management Development,” featur- 
ing Sig Blamberg, chairman, Human 
Relations Faculty, Hillyer College, 
Granville W. Oakes, chairman. 

January 21—L. D. Miles, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, New York, 
will discuss “Value Analysis.” Clarence 
B. Wooding will serve as chairman of 
the meeting. 

February 18—Joseph B. Hannon 
will serve as chairman of this meeting 
on “Cutting Costs with Quality Con- 
trol,” featuring Dorian Shainin of Rath 
and Strong, Industrial Consultants, 
Boston. 

March 18—'"Plastics in our Modern 
World” will be discussed by W. J. 
Connolly, assistant director of public 
relations, Bakelite Company, New 
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York. Theodore E. Schultz, will be 
chairman of the meeting. 

May 20—Harold E. Smalley will 
head a round table discussion on 
M. T. M. 

June 10—Annual business meeting, 
with social hour at 6:30 P. M.; dinner 
at 7:00 P. M. and technical meeting at 
8:00 P. M. 


xk 


THE FORTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY of Valley Oil Company, 
Portland, was celebrated recently at 
a banquet held at The Club Vasques, 
Middletown. The program featured 
service recognition for twelve em- 
ployees who have served the company 
for from five to 30 years, the retire- 
ment of Sebastian Popalardo, who has 
served the company for 32 years, and 
an address by Herschel C. Smith, presi- 
dent of American Oil Company. Dor- 
othy Briggs, daughter of the founder 
of the company, cut the anniversary 
cake, and entertainment was provided 
by Harry Katz, pianist, Roy Rogers, 
stage, television and radio comedian, 
Edwin T. Shaw, comedian, and Albe- 
nice, a magician. 

The company was founded in 1913 
by James H. Porteous. In 1943, upon 
the death of Mr. Porteous, leadership 
passed into the hands of William F. 
Briggs and George H. Stetson, who are 
president and general manager of the 
company respectively. Mrs. Dorothy E. 
Briggs is secretary, Everett L. Francis 
is vice president and manager of the 
company’s Meriden branch, and H. 
Hurlburt Bell, a veteran of 27 years as 
a company executive, is vice president 
in charge of sales. 


xk * 


A NEW SCHOLARSHIP PRO- 
GRAM providing four-year college 
educations for winning candidates 
among sons and daughters of Pitney- 
Bowes employees has been announced 
by the company. 

Effective immediately, the program 
will result in the selection of two win- 
ners next spring, after which two addi- 
tional four-year scholarships will be 
awarded annually, bringing a yearly 
total of eight students into the plan by 
1957 and thereafter. 

Open to qualifying children of Pit- 
ney-Bowes employees at Stamford and 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, the program will be limited to 
each year’s high school seniors. Success- 
ful candidates will win full tuition and 
academic fees for four years at the col- 
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lege or university of their choice, plus 
allowances for the cost of living. 
Winners will be chosen on the basis 
of competitive test scores and other 
qualifications with the decisions to be 
made by an independent board of edu- 
cators, of which Dr. George N. Shus- 
ter, president of Hunter College, New 
York City, has agreed to be chairman. 


xk * 


A COUNTER DEMONSTRATOR 
is being introduced by the Russell & 
Erwin Division of The American 
Hardware Corporation, New Britain, 
to display the new Russwin “Home- 
gard” light duty lockset. 

The display is composed of three 
panels, with the “Homegard” entrance 
door, passage door and bedroom-bath- 
room door locksets installed in the two 
outer panels. The center panel is a per- 
manent marker to identify the lockset 
and quickly list its salient features. 


xk * 


DARWORTH INCORPORATED 
of Simsbury has announced the acqui- 
sition, from the Fungitrol Chemicals 


Cost of Microfilming? Pennies! 


Are your company’s engineering drawings worth 
a few pennies each? A fire could wipe out all your 
research, engineering and manufacturing data 


in an hour! 


Why gamble when the complete cost of having us 
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100 foot roll, with every detail faithfully recorded. 
Should an emergency arise, we can reproduce 
each drawing back to original size from the film. 
Our list of customers is mighty impressive. We will 
go anywhere — completely covering Connecticut 
as well as New York State, Mass., Rhode Island, 


THE NEW synchronized rotary shear produced by Hallden Machine Company, Thomas- 





ton, is the largest of its type in the world. Weighing between 56 and 62 tons, it is 
capable of cutting steel at the rate of 1,250 feet per minute. 


Division of Nuodex Company of Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, the patents and all 
other rights to a preservative product 
known as Cellu-san. 

A development of the Nuodex Com- 
pany, Cellu-san is used for all preser- 
vative problems in connection with 
crop gathering containers, food han- 
dling and process equipment, storage 
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bins, and wherever fungus attack and 
moisture are prevalent in or around 
the handling or processing of food and 
food products. Darworth Incorporated, 
the manufacturers of Cuprinol, the 
oldest branded wood preservative on 
the market, is a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of The Ensign-Bickford Company 
of Simsbury. 
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A new division to be know as the 
Cellu-san Division of Darworth Incor- 
porated will be set up to handle Cellu- 
san’s operations. Mr. Frederick D. 
Houghton of Simsbury has been ap- 
pointed manager of this division. 


xk * 


THE PLUSH but otherwise useless 
boxes in which writing pens and pen- 
cils are packaged are on their way out, 
it was disclosed by Robert D. Howse, 
executive vice president of the Water- 
man Pen Company, Inc. 

Waterman is now merchandising a 
select line of fountain pen and pencil 
sets and ball point pens in an attractive 
and useful package at the price of the 
pen and pencil alone. 

Waterman's “useful package” idea 
was pre-tested this summer with the 
“Schooltime Secretary,” a wallet-type 
folder of simulated pigskin inside of 
which is a ball point or fountain pen 
and a note pad with class schedule on 
the cover. 

A similar type pocket secretary for 
men and women will soon be available. 
It will contain Waterman's new Sap- 
phire point pen, an information tablet, 
note pad, plastic envelopes for identifi- 
cation cards and a stamp compartment. 


x* * 


TEN EMPLOYEES of the Rockbestos 
Products Corporation, New Haven, 
have been presented with awards in 
recognition of length of service with 
the company, by the Hourglass Club, 
employees’ social organization. 

Heading the list of employees in 
length of service was B. H. Reeves, 
vice president and general manager, 
who is celebrating his thirtieth anni- 
versary with the company this year. 

Four others were presented with 
awards for completion of 20 years with 
the company; one for 15 years of serv- 
ice; three for ten years of service, and 
one employee received a five-year pin. 

Vice President and General Manager 
Reeves joined the company in 1923, 
after serving as works manager for the 
Fletcher Works in Philadelphia. He 
began as the company’s only engineer. 
Subsequently he became chief engi- 
neer, assistant general manager, and 
vice president and general manager. 
He is also a member of the company’s 
board of directors. 


x kk 
ADDITIONAL PATENTS have re- 


cently been obtained on the LeCount 
“Count-Centric” expanding mandrel 
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for features which make it unique in 
its accuracy and concentricity. 

The work is held by three keys slid- 
ing in grooves on a three degree taper. 
The key faces are always parallel, and 
automatically center the work. Work 
is mounted on the arbor quickly by a 
light tap which slides the keys up to 
the taper, with a secure grip assured 
by the precision finishing of both keys 
and slots. 

An added feature of the “Count- 
Centric” expanding mandrel is that no 
arbor press is required to assure a firm 
grip on the work. 
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DAVID AYR, retiring president and 
general manager of the Hendey Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., Torrington, was hon- 
ored at a business luncheon at West- 
leigh Inn recently, given by Frederick 
W. Richmond, chairman of the com- 
pany’s board of directors. 

Directors of the old Hendey Ma- 
chine Co. and officers of the new com- 
pany were present at the luncheon 
which was given in recognition of Mr. 
Ayr’s long service with the concern. 

Mr. Ayr, who became president of 
the concern in 1932, has resigned his 
position, and he and Mrs. Ayr intend 
to spend the winter in Florida. 
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CHANGES AND ADVANCE- 
MENTS in sales department personnel 
of the Bassick Company, Bridgeport, 
have been announced by W. G. Rey- 
croft, vice president and director of 
sales of the company. 

Ralph D. Mount has been appointed 
sales manager in charge of all truck 
caster sales and all distributor sales. He 
has formerly served as advertising and 
sales promotion manager. 

Edward F. Wheeler, who has been 
an assistant sales manager in charge of 
the company’s line of swivel and tilting 
mechanisms for office chairs, has been 
named sales manager of chair controls 
and general caster sales to original 
equipment manufacturers. 

Richard Benson, who has been with 
the company for eight years, has been 
named advertising manager. 


x** 


INSTRUMENTS AT WORK and 
machines in action were the central 
attractions at The Perkin-Elmer Cor- 
poration’s open house recently. Watch- 
ing the variety of moving and station- 
ary displays, more than 1,100 invited 
visitors, Perkin-Elmer employees, fam- 





ilies and guests, toured the new plant 
on Route 7 at the Wilton town line. 
Following the indoor exhibits, track 
and field events were held for more 
than 300 younger visitors. 
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LOW-COST, high-standard accuracy 
in production drilling is said to be pos- 
sible with a new hole locating device, 
the Production Master, developed by 
The Honef Engineering Co., Wethers- 
field. It is claimed to eliminate much 
costly jig and fixture designing and 
building common in punch and die 
making and in production drilling. 

This versatile accessory tool, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, will make 
standard drill presses produce accuracy 
commensurate to jig drilling and ream- 
ing and jig boring. It will handle work 
up to 6% by 10 in. by the height per- 
mitted by the drill press. It has an alloy 
cast iron base, and table, heat treated 
ground shafting, and standard tool steel 
drill bushings. 
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PHILIP R. MARSILIUS, vice presi- 
dent of The Producto Machine Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, was re-elected treas- 
urer of the National Tool and Die 
Manufacturers Association at its eighth 
annual convention recently. The Asso- 
ciation represents 800 of the nation’s 
leading tool, die and special machine 
shops. 
x kk 


R. W. CRAMER, president of The 
R. W. Cramer Company, Inc., Center- 
brook, manufacturers of industrial tim- 
ing devices and small motors, has an- 
nounced the purchase of an additional 
65,000 square feet of production facil- 
ities at Ballouville, near Danielson. 
This new Cramer plant will occupy the 
former location of Powdrell & Alex- 
ander, and will enable the Cramer 
Company to meet the rapidly expand- 
ing demand for its products. 


x kk 


THE APPOINTMENT of Dr. L. T. 
E. Thompson as executive vice presi- 
dent of The Norden Laboratories Cor- 
poration, Milford, has just been an- 
nounced by Paul W. Adams, president. 

Dr. Thompson, who will be in 
charge of the corporation's three oper- 
ating divisions, has just resumed full- 
time duties with the firm after having 
served as vice chairman of the Research 
and Development Board of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and recently as con- 
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AFTER RECEIVING the 1953 James J. Hoey Award for Interracial Justice, Joseph J. 
Morrow (left), director of personnel relations for Pitney-Bowes, Inc., looks on as the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Voight presents a medal of honor to the other winner, John B. 
King, of Brooklyn, N. Y., first Negro to hold the post of assistant superintendent in the 
New York public school system. 


sultant to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Develop- 
ment. 
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THE “BENNY OF THE PRINT- 
ING INDUSTRY,” a bronze statuette 
of Benjamin Franklin, has been 
awarded to Finlay Brothers, Hartford 
printers, for its outstanding advertising 
campaign of 1953. 

The award was received by Kenneth 
W. Finlay, vice president of the firm, 
at a convention of the Printing Indus- 
try of America in Washington, D. C. 
Prizes for the printer's and lithog- 
rapher’s _ self-advertising exhibition 
were made available by the Miller 
Printing Machinery Company. 


x ** 


PECK, STOW AND WILCOX CO., 
Southington, makers of hardware for 
168 years, became the subsidiary re- 
cently of the Billings and Spencer 
Company of Hartford, with the pur- 
chase of a majority of Pexto common 
stock. 

The purchase was announced by Ro- 
land J. Ahern, president and general 
manager of Billings and Spencer, 
which is, in turn, owned by Flug, 
Strassler and Weissman, industrial en- 
gineers, of New York City. 
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JOSEPH J. MORROW, director of 
personnel relations for Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., Stamford, has been named one of 
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the two winners of the 1953 James J. 
Hoey Award for Interracial Justice. 
Also named for the annual award was 
John B. King of Brooklyn, New York, 
assistant superintendent of schools in 
the New York Board of Education. 

Given annually to a white and a 
Negro Catholic who in the judgment 
of the Catholic Interracial Council of 
New York have made the year's out- 
standing contributions to interracial 
justice, the awards are named for the 
late James J. Hoey, a founder and first 
president of the Council. 

Mr. Morrow is a vice president of 
the National Urban League, and treas- 
urer of the West Main St. Community 
Center in Stamford. He has written and 
lectured extensively on the integration 
of Negroes into industry. 
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JOHN E. CASKEY has been elected 
a vice president of United States Rub- 
ber Company and general manager of 
the company’s Naugatuck Chemical 
division, according to a recent an- 
nouncement By H. E. Humphrey's, Jr., 
president. 

Mr. Caskey succeeds Vice President 
John P. Coe, who will handle the com- 
pany's interests in the transfer of syn- 
thetic rubber plants from the govern- 
ment to private industry. 


x* * 


FOR ITS EFFORTS to provide em- 
ployment for physically handicapped 
veterans, the Bard-Parker Company, 
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better, get more done. 
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Danbury, has received a certificate of 
appreciation from the National Exec- 
utive Committee of the American 
Legion. 

The presentation took place during 
ceremonies at the Legion Home, Dan- 
bury. J. Harry White, vice president 
of the company, received the certificace 
for the firm from Department Com- 
mander James H. Steinson of West- 


brook. The latter acted for National 
Commander Arthur J. Connell. 

The text of the certificate follows: 
“The National Executive Committee of 
the American Legion, upon the recom- 
mendation of the National Employ- 
ment Committee of the organization, 
has conferred on Bard-Parker, Inc., 
Danbury, this certificate of apprecia- 
tion in recognition of the sincere ap- 





preciation of the 3,000,000 members 
of the American Legion for its out- 
standing record in the employment of 
physically handicapped veterans. 
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THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of 
The Cuno Engineering Corporation, 
Meriden, manufacturers of industrial 
filters and electrical automotive equip- 
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ment, has elected Wilfred G. Schneider 
to the post of vice president in charge 
of manufacturing. 

Prior to joining Cuno in April 1952, 
Mr. Schneider has been associated with 
several manufacturers of industrial 
products in Connecticut, and has 
served as vice president of the Middle- 
sex County Manufacturers Association. 


xk 


THREE EXECUTIVES of the 

Bridgeport-Lycoming Division of the 

Avco Manufacturing Corporation, 

Stratford, have formed a new firm, the 

Quality Control Company of Bridge- 
rt. 

Officers of the organization are Dr. 
Arthur Nutt, director of engineering 
and contracts at Bridgeport-Lycoming, 
president; Harry J. Graham, chief en- 
gineer of the Avco plant, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, and Richard 
Summers, metallurgist in charge of 
radiography at Avco, treasurer and 
technical director. 

The new company will do industrial 
X-ray, and eventually will branch out 
into all kinds of physical, chemical and 


quality control testing such as are con- 
ducted by a certified testing laboratory. 


xk * 


GEORGE W. HESTON, New Ha- 
ven, has been appointed manager of 
the Manufacturers Division and direc- 
tor of public relations of the New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Heston, formerly personnel di- 
rector of Sidney Blumenthal & Com- 
pany, Shelton, replaces W. Ogden 
Ross. Among his duties will be editing 
the Chamber's Newsletter and prepar- 
ing the organization’s publicity. 
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A MAJORITY of the capital stock of 
National Folding Box Company, New 
Haven, has recently been acquired by 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc., of Ba- 
gota, New Jersey, according to an an- 
nouncement by Walton D. Lynch, 
chairman of the board of the local 
firm. Mr. Lynch also disclosed at the 
same time his own decision to retire 
from that position. 

The box company, established in 
1891, is one of New Haven’s largest 
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industries, employing some 1,000 per- 
sons. It will be operated as a subsid- 
iary of the purchasing firm in a plan, 
according to Mr. Lynch, that “will per- 
mit the integration of the facilities of 
the two companies and result in an 
organization that will be outstanding 
in the paper board and folding box in- 
dustry.” 

Frederick S. Symington, formerly 
president of the New Haven firm was 
named chairman of the board, succeed- 
ing Mr. Lynch, who is continuing as a 
director. Wilfred C. Palmer, formerly 
National's vice president in charge of 
sales, was advanced to succeed Mr. 
Symington as president. 
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WINNERS of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company scholarships of $500 each 
have been announced by The Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport and Fairfield Uni- 
versity. 

Charles Duarte, son of Charles Du- 
arte, an employee in the finish room 
of the Tube Mill, was awarded the 
scholarship to Fairfield University; and 
Earl L. Karker, whose mother, Mrs. 
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Leroy Karker, is employed in the Com- 
pany’s cafeteria, received the scholar- 
ship to Bridgeport University. 

The scholarships are awarded annu- 
ally, candidates being selected by the 
scholarship committee of each univer- 
sity. The scholarships are established 
in the name of the Quarter Century 
Club, for sons and daughters of 
Bridgeport Brass employees. 
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ACQUISITION of the 34 buildings 
comprising the entire plant and prop- 
erty of Sidney Blumenthal and Com- 
pany in Shelton by The Sponge Rubber 
Products Company, Inc., has been an- 
nounced by officials of both companies. 
The plant comprises 560,000 square 
feet of floor space and had been used 
by the textile firm since it was built in 
1898. The company has plants in 
Rocky Mount and Wilson North Ca- 
rolina, Valley Falls and Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, and Uncasville, Conn. 
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THE TORRINGTON MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, Torrington, 
has announced the development of a 
new Neoprene fan hub for use on 
shaded pole motors. This hub is an im- 
provement over previous designs be- 
cause of its greater flexibility, accord- 
ing to company officials. 

The hub acts effectively, not only as 
a means of minimizing motor noises, 
but also for the general reduction of 
noise throughout the system as well as 
the fan itself. 
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THE BULLARD COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, has received an award for 
“excellence” from the Rogers Publish- 
ing Company, Detroit, publishers of 
Modern Tool Design News. 

The award was based upon a report 
received from the engineering depart- 
ment of the Bullard Company on a ver- 
ticle chucking grinder which was de- 
signed and built at the Bridgeport 
plant. The machine is now in operation 
at the Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. 


x** 


ONE OF WEST HAVEN’S oldest in- 
dustries, the Hall Organ Company, has 
been purchased by the American 
Woodworking Company, West Haven, 
it has been revealed by Newton H. Bor- 
gerson, president of the woodworking 
concern. 

Founded in 1896 by Harry Hall, 
Frederick Campkin and George North, 
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the Hall Organ Company manufac- 
tured pipe organs until 10 years ago. 
Employing up to 50 persons, it has pro- 
duced radio and television cabinets and 
silver chests in recent years. 

The American Woodworking Com- 
pany manufactures organ consoles, rec- 
ord player cabinets, and other cabinet 
work for chimes and television sets. 
Mr. Borgerson has been elected presi- 
dent of the Hall Organ Company, and 
Eugene Goundrey is the new secretary 
and treasurer. 
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A HALF MILLION DOLLAR ware- 
house, to serve the manufacturing divi- 
sions of the west plant has been put 
into use by the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, Waterbury. 

The modern, two-story building, 
with metal walls and concrete floors, 
has 66,000 square feet of floor space. 
New type motorized lift trucks are used 
to stack cases, allowing narrower aisles 
and higher stacking. Connecting tun- 
nels have been made to the building to 
allow direct movement of products 
from the plants to the new structure. 
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WORK HAS BEEN STARTED on 
two additions which will increase by 
60,000 square feet the factory area of 
Hamilton Standard, Division of United 
Aircraft Corporation, Windsor Locks. 

One addition, running from the west 
end of the plant to the receiving room, 
will house two big tube-reducing ma- 
chines and a new hot-form press ten 
times the capacity of similar equip- 
ment now in use at Hamilton Standard. 

The second addition, extending from 
the maintenance department to the 
shipping department, will give the 
shipping section extra space. It will 
also accommodate vapor blast equip- 
ment. A truck garage and a ramp 
entrance to the plant will also be in- 
cluded. 


xk * 


FINDELL MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, Manchester, has 
just completed the installation of the 
new Kirch Sunaire venetian blind ma- 
chinery at its E. Middle Turnpike 
plant. The company is the first in the 
country to be licensed to make the 
new blinds. 

According to company officials, the 
one noticeable change is the use of the 


privacy. This feature will allow better 
ventilation and eliminate sagging when 
the blind is fully raised to the top of 
the window. 

One of the major improvements not 
visible is the safety crash-proof lock, 
concealed in the blind head. If the cord 
should accidentally be dropped when 


raising the blind, it automatically locks 
and does not drop as with ordinary 
types of blinds. 

George Findell, owner of the com- 
pany, entered the venetian blind busi- 
ness 30 years ago. He is a charter mem- 
ber of the Venetian Blind Association 
of America, and was influential in 
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At Ashtabula, Ohio, Roger Sher- 
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built by the Walsh Construc- 
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Venetian 
Blind Association, of which he was 
president for two years. 


forming the Connecticut 
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ERNEST R. HANSON, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Huma- 
son Manufacturing Co., of Forestville, 
a subsidiary of the Stanley Works, has 
relinquished the latter post to become 
general manager. Mr. Hanson joined 
the concern in 1915 and has served in 
various positions in both the purchas- 
ing and sales departments. 

He will be succeeded as sales man- 
ager by Frederick R. Downs, Jr., for- 
merly assistant sales manager and pur- 
chasing agent. 


xk 


THE BI-ANNUAL SALES CON- 
FERENCE of the Cuno Engineering 
Corporation, Meriden, was held re- 
cently at Sheldon House, Pine Orchard. 
Edwin J. Schwanhauser, executive vice 
president, Worthington Corp., was the 
keynote speaker at the opening ban- 
quet. He emphasized that more vigor- 
ous, efficient and professional selling 
must now be done by all industries, 
and then pointed out that all corporate 
departments such as production, engi- 
neering and advertising must be closely 
organized to favorably influence the 
selling factors of price, product and 
service. 

The remainder of the five-day con- 
ference featured discussions by man- 
agement and representatives at semi- 
nar-type meetings on such topics as 
product development, new products 
and markets, application engineering 
and trade talks. 


x* 


ACME WELDING, division of The 
United Tool & Die Company, West 
Hartford, has announced the promo- 
tion of Richard N. Rusch to be New 
England sales manager. 

Mr. Rusch was formerly an Acme 
sales engineer and has devoted the past 
15 years to weldment design and to the 
supervision of all types of welded fab- 


rication. 
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EMERGENCY “AIRLIFT” 





BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT: Responding 
to a special appeal from an electrical 
manufacturing plant facing shut- 
down because of an unexpected fail- 
ure in supply of critical material, a 
local brass mill flew to the rescue 
both literally and figuratively. 

On Thursday afternoon the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s plant in 
Somersworth, New Hampshire, sud- 


4 denly found itself on the point of 


having to lay off many or all of its 
people because of non-delivery of a 
limited amount of nickel silver flat- 
wire, made to extremely close dimen- 
sions and temper, and used in the 
manufacture of many small parts. 
In exactly 5 days, including the 
week end, The Bristol Brass Corpo- 


, ration produced and delivered enough 


brass flatwire to meet these difficult 
specifications. On the following Tues- 
day the brass mill’s truck trans- 
ferred the wire to the mill’s new 
Twin Navion plane at Bristol Air- 


KEEPS 1500 AT WORK 


port, and less than 1 hour later the 
plane “‘delivered the goods’’ in New 
Hampshire. 

General Electric’s Somersworth 
plant management was impressed 
with the speed and resourcefulness 
with which the crisis was met and 
overcome by a relatively small sup- 
plier with experience and flexibility 
to move fast in an emergency. Well 
known for such service to many man- 








ufacturers throughout the country, 
THE BRISTOL Brass CORPORATION 
has been making brass sheet, rod 
and wire here in Bristol, Connecticut 
since 1850, and has offices and ware- 
houses in Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Dayton, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Providence, Rochester. The Bristol 
Brass Corporation of California, 
1217 East 6th St., Los Angeles 21. 
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G. E. Celebrates an 
Anniversary 


(Continued from page 11) 


main principals in the formation of GE 
in 1892. The other was the Thomson- 
Houston Company. 

The development that caught men’s 
fancies most in these years was Edi- 
son’s introduction of the incandescent 
lamp in New York City in roughly a 
one-square-mile area bounded by 
Spruce and Ferry streets and Peck Slip 
on the North, Nassau and Wall Streets, 
and the East River. 

A charter for the project was issued 
in December, 1880, but it took nearly 
two years to complete the job. 

Edison and his crew worked tire- 
lessly to develop jumbo dynamos at 
the Menlo Park laboratories. Eighteen 
miles of streets were torn asunder to 
install tubing for the conductors. By 
August, 1882, 900 buildings had been 
wired and more than 14,000 incandes- 
cent lamps placed in their sockets. 

The system had been tested a few 
weeks before with curious results. A 
young man burst into the dynamo 


Small Orders? 


room at Edison's Pearl Street, central 
station, shouting, “Your electricity has 
got into the pavement up in Fulton 
Street and all the horses are dancing.” 

An Edison crew dashed to Fulton 
Street and found the report true. A leak 
carried enough voltage to give horses 
setting hoofs upon a certain spot in the 
street a galvanic electric shock. Several 
days were required to locate and repair 
the faulty conductors. 

Scarcely 20 persons were present in 
the Pearl Street station on September 
4, 1882, at three o'clock in the after- 
noon, when Edison gave the word to 
make the connection. 

Fifty-nine customers were served 
with current on the first day. 

On the night of September 4, it was 
alive with excitement, as were the 
other places where the wizard’s lamp 
shone. 

Reported The New York Times: 
“The giant dynamos were started up at 
three in the afternoon, and according 
to Mr. Edison, they will go on forever 
unless stopped by an earthquake.” 

The coming of age of the electrical 
industry was symbolized by the for- 
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mation of GE in 1892. The luster of 
the names on the first board of direc- 
tors served notice that electricity was 
no longer a backshop plaything. 

Today GE finds itself studying 
power generation by atomic energy 
works in the State of Washington, and 
building a prototype atomic power 
plant for a Navy submarine at the other 
end of the country, at West Milton, 
ee 

In a far cry from the jumping horse 
days on Fulton St., General Electric 
finds itself with a 1952 sales record of 
more than $2!4 billion, more than 
216,000 employees earning $1 billion 
a year; more than a quarter-million 
shareowners, and more than 100 plants 
across the country. 

Fifth GE President Ralph J. Cor- 
diner is not inclined to rest there, 
though. Says Cordiner: “Based on the 
best estimates of the growth of the 
economy as a whole it is probable that 
in the next 10 years as much electrical 
generating equipment will be built, 
sold and installed as has been built and 
installed in the industry's past 75-year 
history.” 


BRIST OR, 


CONNECTICUT 











Greater Hartford Stages 
Progress Exposition 


(Continued from page 14) 


ported that an executive of one of the 
other exhibiting companies found a 
particular spring in their display which 
the executive stated was being pur- 
chased in the middle west. Thus, 
through this discovery, savings and im- 
proved service will become available to 
the purchaser in the future as well as 
additional business for the Connecticut 
Spring Corporation. 

On October 8, one hundred of the 
area's oldest employees were honored 
at an “Old Timers’ Night” banquet at 
the Hartford Club. Senator William 
Purtell addressed industry's seniors. 
Following the dinner, busses took the 
Old Timers to the Armory where they 
viewed the many displays and were 
later introduced as a group on Station 


WKNB-TV. 


Governor John Lodge opened the 
show at 2;00 P. M., October 6, by 


i 


EXPOSITION VISITORS view the mighty J-48 Turbo Wasp jet engine with after- 





burner used by the Air Force in the F-94 “Star Fire” all weather interceptor. Operating 
cut-aways of other aircraft engines made the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft display very 


popular. 


throwing the master switch “which ac- 
tivated the gears of industry.” That 
evening, William Mitchell, small busi- 
ness administrator in Washington 
(since resigned ), addressed executives 
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of exhibiting firms and other local and 
state business and government leaders 
in the Armory’s Officer's Lounge. 
Throughout the week, Station 
WKNB-TV telecast quiz shows origi- 








Box 1348, 56 Church Street 


New Haven 5, Conn. LOcust 2-6104 
Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
Merchandising Displays 
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nating from the exposition floor. Films 
of industries and particular companies 
were shown continuously in a special 
balcony-theatre. 

Exhibitors and non-exhibitors alike, 
inquired at the information booth as to 


when the next show would be held. 
Reactions of participants can best be 
summed up by one letter received 
which stated, “The Exposition was suc- 
cessful beyond our expectations. We 
certainly achieved our objectives.” 





nsurance that protects against loss of 
company earnings (wet profits as well as 
fixed expenses) due to interruption of 
such earnings by a fire, explosion or 
similar disaster. This type of policy pro- 
vides the earnings which the assured 
would have enjoyed had there been no 
interruption. 
The cost? It’s surprisingly low! A 
representative of the Vreeland Co. will 
gladly call on you to give you detailed 


information . . 
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. at no obligation. 


Write for free literature describing Business Inter- 
ruption Insurance. A condensed work sheet is included 
to help in computing your own company's needs. 
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75 PEARL STREET © HARTFORD © CONN. 
Tel. 5-1474 
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Companies exhibiting included the 
following: Allen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric 
Company, Bartlett-Brainard Company, 
Billings & Spencer Company, Bush 
Manufacturing Company, Capewell 
Manufacturing Company, Carlin Com- 
pany, Colt’s Manufacturing Company, 
Connecticut Mechanical Industries, 
Inc., Connecticut Printers, Inc., Crystal 
Research Laboratories, Inc., Cushman 
Chuck Company, Connecticut Spring 
Company, Diamond Tool & Die 
Works, Display Workshop, Inc., Em- 
hart Manufacturing Company, Fenn 
Manufacturing Company, Fuller Brush 
Company, Gray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hamilton Standard Division, 
United Aircraft Corporation, Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company, Hartford 
Courant, Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany, Hartford Gas Company, Hart- 
ford National Bank & Trust Company, 
Hartford Machine Screw Company, 
Hartford Special Machinery Company, 
Hartford Electric Steel Corporation, 
Hartford Steel Ball Corporation, Hart- 
ford Times, G. F. Heublein & Broth- 
ers, Inc., Holo-Krome Screw Corpora- 
tion, Jacobs Manufacturing Company, 
Johns-Hartford Tool Company, Junior 
Achievement of Hartford, Inc., Kahn 
& Company, Kell-Strom Tool Com- 
pany, R. Kolodney & Company, Inc., 
LaPointe Electronics Inc., Jos. Merrit 
& Company, Inc., Merrow Machine 
Company, J. M. Ney Company, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, Noble & 
Westbrook Manufacturing Company, 
Parker Stamp Works, Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Pequot 
Spring Water Company, Stanley P. 
Rockwell Company, M. H. Rhodes, 
Inc., Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
Rundbaken Displays, Sanitary Paper 
Mills, Inc., Silent Glow Oil Burner 
Corporation, Smyth Manufacturing 
Company-Sigourney Tool Company, 
Technicraft, Inc., Underwood Type- 
writer Company, Pratt and Whitney 
Division, United Aircraft Corporation, 
U. S. Envelope Company, Veeder-Root 
Company, Whitlock Manufacturing 
Company, Wiremold Company, Whit- 
ney Chain Company, P. Zimmerman 
& Associates. 

In addition, booths were made avail- 
able to Junior Achievement, Connect- 
icut Industrial Nurses Association, 
Connecticut Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren, Hartford Citizens Traffic Safety 
Committee, Community Chest and 
Hartford Fire Department. 
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TO THE INGENIOUS 


Not familiar with this 


What problems can you solve by adapting 
Fullergript to your equipment? 


This brush strip can be coiled or 
twisted into numerous shapes. It 
can be formed to give intermittent 
or continuous brushing action. It 


adapts to stationary or power 


driven applications. How it may 
help you is a matter of your own 





Splash Guard on Vertical Grinder 


INDUSTRIAL 





Recovering 1000 Pounds of Raw 
Wool Each Week from Sewer 


ingenuity — plus the services of the 
Fuller Brush Engineering Dept. 
Find out what Fullergript can do by 
sending for a sample strip. We will 
also send a booklet showing its ver- 
satility. Simply write us. 


ee 





3591 MAIN STREET © HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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SIMPLY MAIL TODAY 


THE FULLER BRUSH CO., INDUSTRIAL DIV. 


3591 Main St., Hartford 2, Conn. 


Please send me without cost or obligation a short strip of Fullergript 
— and tell me how it cuts costs when used as a machine component. 


Name_ 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By L. M. BINGHAM 





America Needs Elmer’s Magic 


LMER WHEELER, that fabulous 
E combined wit, super-salesman 

and trainer, psychologist and 
human relations teacher descended on 
Hartford November 13 to talk to some 
1,200 members and guests of The 
Hartford Sales Executive Club at Bush- 
nell Memorial. It seems that Elmer, 
while serving as a newspaper man 
some 18 years ago, started out to find 
“the magic words that make people re- 
spond”. Out of that search he has de- 
developed five Wheelerpoints that he 
uses in his inspirational talks, in the 
training programs he has developed for 
business colleges and for his many 
large corporation clients. These points 
also are worked into many of his books 
and into his newspaper column, “Suc- 
cess Secrets”. 

As many of those who listened to 
Elmer confessed, they had heard the 
same points before, worded differently, 
but they got “a lift” from what he said 
because of the way he said it. In his 
entire talk—55 minutes which seemed 
like 20 minutes—he drove home his 
five Wheelerpoints by means of effec- 
tive and frequently humorous illustra- 
tions. His formula for producing more 
sales included points as follows: 

1. “Don’t Sell The Steak—Sell The 
Sizzle.”—It's the sizzle in the steak, the 
tang in the cheese, the crunch in the 
cracker and the whiff in the coffee that 
sell the product, not long dissertations 
about the product. 

2. “Don’t Write—Telegraph.”—It's 
the first ten words that count. If they 
don't make the right impression, you 
won't have a chance to use the next 
1,000 or 10,000 words no matter how 
convincing they may be. 

3. “Say It With Flowers.”—Here 
Elmer is saying it's what you do, how 
you look, stand and smile while you 
are talking that helps you get across 
your ideas. 


Secretary 


4. “Don't Ask If—Ask Which.”"— 
Here Wheeler is saying always give the 
customer, the wife, the husband or 
anyone whom you are trying to sell, 
a choice between something and some- 
thing, never between something and 
nothing. 

5. “Watch Your Bark.”"—The tone 
in your voice which helps you to sell 
your ideas just as the wag of his tail 
and the tone of his woof helps your 
dog get what he wants from you. 

These five Wheelerpoints are mere- 
ly keys Elmer recommends to unlock 
human emotions at the right time and 
place to sell your product or an idea 
to your wife, the school superintend- 
ent, your son or to anyone else. They 
must be good for they have unlocked 
a substantial continuing income for 
Elmer from some very large corpora- 
tions, from business schools, news- 
papers, publishers and groups who en- 
joy hearing him talk more than once. 

People act from emotion rather than 
reason, Elmer believes, and we agree 
with him. The successful crusaders for 
communism and for all manner of 
good and bad prescriptions for human 
behavior, in all ages and countries, tes- 
tify to that. America needs, right now, 
at least 100,000 salesmen who know 
how to use emotional appeals to sell 
as many millions of man hours of our 
neighbor's time, in the form of prod- 
ucts, as are necessary to keep our coun- 
try prosperous and as fully employed 
as at present. 

Now that we have rid ourselves of 
the most troublesome Federal controls, 
stabilized our dollar and secured peace, 
uneasy though it is, it would be noth- 
ing short of tragic to allow ourselves 
to be talked into a depression by a 
growing chorus of good Americans 
who are “battening down the hatches” 
for a recession blow. We heard these 
prophets of doom from 1943 to the 
close of the World War II predicting 
we would have from 8 to 18 million 
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unemployed come war's end, but it 
didn’t happen. Thousands of Ameri- 
cans set to work planning in their re- 
spective communities to keep business 
rolling after the shooting stopped. The 
result not only gave America its high- 
est employment in history with a mini- 
mum of unemployment, but it also 
upset the Kremlin's plans for world 
conquest that had rested upon the pre- 
diction of American economic collapse 
at the end of hostilities. 

If you want fourteen economic rea- 
sons why we should not talk ourselves 
out of a bright future read Paul Hoff- 
man’s article, “How To Avoid A Psy- 
cho-Recession” in the magazine sec- 
tion of the New York Times of Sun- 
day, November 15. 

Perhaps the most compelling reason 
for drowning out, through purposeful 
action, the recession chorus, is to re- 
alize that we must maintain a sound 
prosperity to survive as a free people. 
Despite their previous disappoint- 
ment, the Kremlin planners still wait 
hopefully for our economic slide as a 
signal for their final world conquest. 
We came through the last critical ten 
years setting the stage for a bright 
future. We can go forward to possess 
it in the next ten if we think, talk 
and act fearlessly, taking calculated 
risks to thwart the greater risk of 
failure. 


School After 60 


A unique new educational project, 
designed to develop the maximum po- 
tentialities of living useful and satis- 
fying lives after 60, was launched in 
October 1952 at Cold-Spring-On-Hud- 
son, New York by The Walt Foun- 
dation, Inc. Although no rigid curricu- 
lum is used at “The Cold Spring Proj- 
ect,” the name given to this new edu- 
cation venture, consultants and regis- 
trants cooperatively offer to men and 
women who refuse to accept sterile 
inactivity in their later years the op- 
portunity to develop a program of 
living based on their full abilities, 
physical and mental; to participate in 
a study on which sounder and more 
intelligent community programs for 
older people and industry retirement 
programs can be based; and to help 
take the leadership in such programs 
in their own communities if they wish. 

Through lectures, discussions, ac- 
tivities and individual conferences, 
each registrant makes out a creative 
and satisfying plan for living based on 
his own unique capacity, interests and 
experience. Guidance is provided for 
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such activities as creative writing, 
painting, gardening and wood-work- 
ing and a social course is given in 
rhythms and movement that impart 
confidence to older men and women in 
their ability to use their bodies. Week- 
ly lectures are also given by the staff, 
consultants, educators and specialists 
from near-by Vassar and other promi- 
nent colleges and institutions in a 
variety of subjects. On the whole the 
entire course offers the older man and 
woman a challenging experience in 
finding new ways of adventuring and 
being useful. 

The Cold Springs Project was set 
up by a group of educators, geriatri- 
cians and psychologists specializing in 
the problems of old age, mainly upon 
the insistence of Mrs. William S. Ladd, 
widow of the former dean of the 
Cornell University Medical School on 
whose sixty acre estate of rolling 
countryside the campus is located. Two 
spacious buildings of French Provin- 
cial architecture provide bed-sitting 
rooms for nineteen to twenty-two reg- 
istrants plus staff, in addition to living 
and dining rooms, a large library, 
laboratory, dark-room, shop and al- 
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most unlimited recreational space as 
well as a greenhouse. 

The purpose in describing the high- 
lights of this trail-blazing venture, de- 
scribed in greater detail in the October 
issue of Nations Business under the 
heading of “School For Students Age 
60”, is to focus attention on the grow- 
ing need of programming to use pro- 
ductively and joyously the ever-length- 
ening years of the American popula- 
tion, some 18,000,000 of whom are 
now over 60. While this enterprise, 
believed to be the first of its kind in 
the nation, is available only to college 
graduates of 60 or older (except when 
husband and wife register one may 
be only 50), it is hoped that those 
trained here will launch other projects 
for both college and non-college grad- 
uates. It is also hoped that the pion- 
eering done here will contribute much 
knowledge toward developing positive 
and dynamic retirement programs for 
the rapidly increasing number of work- 
ers retiring from business and industry 
each year. 

The stark facts are that unless busi- 
ness and industry “lend a hand” to- 
ward the development of such pro- 
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A Telephone order will demonstrate 
the efficiency of our service. 


FOR OVERNIGHT DELIVERY CALL: 


NICKSON TOOL SALES CO. 


94 Broadway, North Haven, Conn. 


grams for the older folks, by popular 
demand government will step in to do 
the job with business paying the bill 
through taxation, without benefit of 
the goodwill that could accrue by tak- 
ing leadership in promoting such pro- 
grams now. An opportunity is now 
Open to matriculate for a six or nine 
months term starting early in January 
at a total overall cost of $1800 for tui- 
tion and residence for the six months 
term and $2000 for the nine months 
term. The school is anxious to get one 
or more registrants among the college 
graduate retirees from Connecticut or 
New England industry in the hope that 
graduates from this area may start 
similar projects in the New England 
area, If companies have retirees be- 
lieved to be the type who could become 
leaders of such educational projects 
after a term of training they would be 
rendering a worthy service to encour- 
age them to register. If potential regis- 
trants are unable to pay the fees, schol- 
arships could bridge the gap. For de- 
tailed information application should 
be made to Dr. Ruth Andrus, Director, 
Cold Spring Project, Cold Spring-On- 
Hudson, New York. 


Phone CEdar 9-0574 
Teletype Facilities TWXNH 592 
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Life Insurance and Social Security — 
A Natural Partnership 


By DAVID A. IVRY 


Assistant Professor of Insurance 


HE increasing emphasis which has 

been placed upon the subject of 

Social Security in recent years 
gives concrete evidence of the impor- 
tance of this subject. A life under- 
writer, when arranging new and revis- 
ing old insurance programs for his 
clients, must certainly take Social Se- 
curity benefits into account. It behooves 
him, therefore, to be well informed on 
this very important subject, if he is to 
give proper advice to his clients. 

The 1950 and 1952 amendments to 
the Social Security Act broadened the 
program considerably. Today, Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance benefits con- 
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tribute much to the economic security 
of the typical American family. Yet 
many needs, both on death and on re- 
tirement, continue to remain com- 
pletely unsatisfied despite the existence 
of the Act. Many other needs are only 
partially met by its provisions. 

For the small proportion of the pop- 
ulation not covered at all under the 
Act, life insurance becomes especially 
significant since the excepted worker 
starts with a handicap in his quest for 
economic security for himself on re- 
tirement and for his family in the event 
of his death. He does not have even 
the advantage of the benefits provided 
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for the covered worker and his family 
under the Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance section of the Social Security 
Act. Life insurance is perhaps the only 
feasible medium that the average man 
in this group can employ. 


For the “covered” worker and his 
family, the illustrative uses of life in- 
surance can be divided into two major 
groups: lump-sum needs and income 
needs. First among the lump-sum needs 
is the necessity for a clean-up fund at 
death. True, the Act has broadened and 
liberalized its lump-sum death provi- 
sions so that on the death of every “in- 
sured” worker a death benefit will be 
paid. But the benefit is woefully small. 
It is three times the primary insurance 
amount of the deceased. The average 
lump-sum death benefit in September, 
1952, was approximately $165. It is 
estimated that in the year 2000 the 
average lump-sum death benefit will 
be only $180. 


With illness and burial costs alone 
as high as they are today, such a sum 
would not go far. And last illness and 
funeral expenses are only two of the 
many items in the gamut of needs for 
which a clean-up fund is essential. 
Supplementary life insurance is a prime 
requisite in this situation. 


Similarly, there is often a need for 
an emergency fund, the benefit provi- 
sions of the Act not adequately provid- 
ing for this essential. 


Need for income falls into two cate- 
gories: The individual's need upon re- 
tirement and the survivor's need upon 
death. In considering retirement it 
must be borne in mind that Social 
Security old-age benefits are not 
high. The cost of living today would 
probably deter many people from re- 
tiring if compelled to live solely on 
their Social Security benefits. Yet the 
beneficiary of the Act cannot receive 
his benefits if he continues to work and 
earn more than $75 a month (unless 
over 75 years of age) in a covered 
occupation. Further, the number of 
excluded occupations in which he 
might find refuge has been sharply cut 
by the present Act. 


By adding some life insurance in- 
come to his Social Security retire- 
ment income, the average man can 
build a comfortable retirement provi- 
sion which will enable him to cease 
his labors with an easy mind. 


In some cases, retirement is prefer- 
able at an earlier age than 65. An occu- 
pation may involve heavy physical 
labor or other undue strain. A person's 
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Modernization... 
Key to Increased Production 


In today’s sharply competitive economy, 
industrialists are searching for ways to pro- 
duce better products in popular demand, 
to increase production, to decrease costs of 
operation. At the Hartford Rayon Com- 
pany, a division of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company, Inc., the answer was full-scale 
modernization and conversion of facilities 
to manufacture a new product—rayon 
staple—a process which required over a 
year to complete. The plant and operation 
have been completely modernized. Nearly 
every piece of processing equipment has 
been replaced. 


Yearly production has increased from 5- 
million pounds of continuous filament rayon 


THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 


THE CONNECTICUT POWER COMPANY 








thread to 18-million pounds of viscose 
staple fibre. 


The manufacturer has been able to keep 
himself in a strongly competitive position 
without moving from Connecticut where he 
has been located for nearly 25 years. 


“We are dependent upon electricity,” says 
an official of the Hartford Rayon Com- 
pany, “as this is a continuous process with 
precise time and temperature control 
needed throughout.” Electricity is used by 
the machines, in materials handling, in 
variable speed drives and in automatic 
controls. 


Electric power consultants of your electric 
company may be able to assist you with 
your problems of modernization. 


THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
THE UNITED ILLUMINATING COMPANY 








health may dictate an early retirement. 
In the case of a woman, earlier retire- 
ment is often desirable. But the Act 
does not provide for start of payments 
until age 65. To solve this problem, 
life insurance can be employed. It will 
furnish the needed income between 
the date of actual retirement and 
age 65. 


A facet of this same problem is pre- 
sented by the case of the wife who is 
several years younger than her hus- 
band. Before she is eligible for her pen- 
sion, she must be 65 (unless in the 
unusual case where there is a child 
under 18). Her husband reaching that 
age before his wife must, therefore, 
rely solely on his Social Security in- 
come until his wife reaches 65. Only at 
that point will the wife's retirement 
income be available. An income pro- 
vided by life insurance for the period 
between the date of the husband's eligi- 
bility for benefits and the subsequent 
date of the wife's eligibility may be 
very helpful in assuring reasonably ade- 
quate retirement funds. 


Special survivors’ benefits are avail- 
able for the family of an “insured” 
worker who leaves a widow and chil- 
dren under 18. The capital value of 
these potential survivors’ benefits may 
be quite large as is revealed in the fol- 
lowing table; even so, they are fre- 
quently insufficient to provide care for 
survivors on a standard to which they 
are accustomed. Life insurance added 
to these survivors’ benefits can be made 
to furnish the basic financial require- 
ments of a family. 


If a deceased person has only one 
child under the age of 18, the money 
value of this child to the person's 
widow is considerable. If the child dies 
and the widowed mother is under age 
65, her Social Security benefits will 
cease. Therefore, to hedge this poten- 
tial loss, insurance on the life of the 
child could be purchased. 


After her children reach 18, no bene- 
fits are available to a widow who is 
under 65, being suspended until she 
attains that age. Life imsurance can 
step into this period of economic 
black-out for the widow and provide 
the funds necessary until the Social 
Security benefits pick up again at 65. 


Finally, there are the educational 
needs of the children. The Social Se- 
curity income for each ceases at 18. If 
the average Man wants to guarantee 
some college education for his children, 
he must look to life insurance to pro- 
vide it. 


Life insurance in one important 
sense can be regarded as the “protec- 
tor” of Old-Age and Survivers Insur- 
ance payments. Unless a family has in- 
come to supplement the Social Security 
payments, the very existence of these 
payments is placed in jeopardy. For 
example, a mother and child may be 
entitled to $120 a month which in 
itself is probably insufficient for their 
needs. If she is forced to seek employ- 
ment in industry, the O.A.S.I. pay- 
ments will probably be reduced 50%. 
On the other hand, if her husband had 


carried adequate life insurance, she 
would not need to seek employment 
and the Social Security benefits would 
be paid in full. The income from the 
life insurance, together with the sur- 
vivorship benefits of O.A.S.I., will take 
care of the financial needs of the 
family. 

These illustrative situations give 
some idea of the vital partnership that 
Social Security and life insurance can 
play in the construction of the house 
of economic security for the worker. 


TABLE 


Social Security death benefit values 
Lump-sum values of widow's and child’s insurance benefits 
Equivalent amounts of insurance* 


Average 


Widow—45 
Annual Widow—35 Children— Widow Widow Widow Widow 
Earnings Child—4 8 and 10 55 65 70 75 
No Children 

$1,800 $16,056 $16,356 $5,206 $7,625 $6,500 $5,425 
2,400 17,983 18,319 5,831 8,540 7,280 6,076 
3,000 19,910 20,282 6,456 9,455 8,060 6,727 
3,600 21,837 22,245 7,081 10,370 8,840 7,378 
5,000 21,837 22,245 7,081 10,370 8,840 7,378 

10,000 21,837 22,245 7,081 10,370 8,840 7,378 

Equivalent Amounts of Insurance as a Percentage of Earnings 

$1,800 892% 909% 289% 424% 361% 301% 
2,400 749 763 243 356 303 253 
3,000 664 676 215 315 269 224 
3,600 607 618 197 288 246 205 
5,000 437 445 142 207 177 148 

218 222 


10,000 


71 104 88 74 


*Source—Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc., 12 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, through the courtesy of J. K. Dyer, Jr. 


1. Description—These tables show 
the present value of various death 
benefits that might be granted under 
the Social Security Act to the surviving 
dependents of an insured employee in 
dollar amounts and as a percentage of 
his average annual earnings. For ex- 
ample, an employee whose average 
earnings are $3,000 dies leaving a 
widow aged 35 and a child aged 4. His 
family’s death benefit is then worth 
$19,910 or 664% of one year’s pay at 
his death. 
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2. Assumptions—Benefits were val- 
ues assuming mortality of widows and 
children will follow the 1937 Stand- 
ard Annuity Table and discounting 
future benefits at 242% interest. It 
was also assumed that the employee 
was fully insured. There are certain con- 
tingencies such as remarriage, working 
in covered employment, etc., which re- 
late to Social Security and have no 
counterpart in regular life insurance. 
Thus, many complications have been 
by-passed in this analysis. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


ON THE FUTURE* 


By R. C. SWANTON 
Director of Purchases, 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


General Business Conditions 


NDUSTRIAL business in November 
continued the slow downward pace 
for the fourth month. New orders 

were reported down again, but by 
fewer than in October. Production was 
lower for the second month, increasing 
the tendency to shrink the gap be- 
tween declining orders and output, a 
good sign. Prices are fairly static, with 
some soft spots. Industrial inventories 
of purchased materials are still on the 
decline, with more postponement of 
scheduled fourth-quarter commitments 
to first-quarter shipment. Few cancel- 
lations are reported. Employment, both 
by number and time worked, is lower 
for the third month, but few reductions 
are very severe. Buying policy is con- 
servative, short-range, 60 days and 
under. 


While the November report is not 
rosy, the general comment of purchas- 
ing executives is that industrial busi- 
ness is not too bad. Over-all, business 
is good compared to any normal pe- 
riod. The down trend, while expected 
to continue over the year end, has not 
been a sharp general movement and 
that is not anticipated. 


Commodity Prices 


Prices have shown more of a level- 
ing tendency in November, though the 
signs of weakness are more prominent 
than those of strength. Competition is 
really keen, with much market testing 
to find a buying level. More reports in- 
dicate the use of inducements such as 
price protection and even consignment, 
to move inventories and retain cus- 
tomers. 


Purchasing Agents feel that indus- 
trial goods prices will tend to soften, 
item by item, as the stiff competition 


* Composite opinion of the purchasing agents who 
are members of the N.A.P.A. Business Survey 
Committee, whose Chairman is Robert C. 
Swanton. 





forces a closer look at costs and pro- 
duction efficiency. 


Inventories 


Unworked material stocks again 
show a decline, with continued efforts 
to adjust inventories to the lower pro- 
duction requirements. Quite a bit of 
the cutback is caused by the run-out of 
seasonal goods and preparations for 
taking year-end inventory. Few cancel- 
lations are mentioned, but more defer- 
ring of shipments to January and Feb- 
ruary, which may have a depressing 
effect on first-quarter new orders. 


Employment 


Pay roll registration and hours 
worked continue to decline. Those re- 
porting layoffs and shorter work weeks 
outnumber employment additions by 4 
to 1. Individually, there are only a few 
drastic cutbacks. Over-all, the employ- 
ment situation indicates a selective pol- 
icy; eliminating the floater, the least 
efficient, unnecessary overtime, and 
using alternate shifts to spread the 
work and retain good employees. 


Buying Policy 


Commitment range is predominantly 
60 days and under. Postponement of 


2 ORES 


run 


late 


schools, 


fourth-quarter commitments into first- 
quarter delivery is more generally men- 
tioned. Of particular interest is some 
reported change in policy on the an- 
nual requirements contracts subject to 
quarterly adjustments or to escalation 
to current prices on monthly releases. 
Such contracts had become quite 
widely used in a number of materials 
during the past several years of mate- 
rial shortages, to imsure source of 
supply. Present indications are that a 
number of these arrangements may be 
discontinued, to allow greater freedom 
of negotiation if sharp price swings 
occur. 


Specific Commodity Changes 


More items down than up in No- 


vember—no spectacular movement 
either way. 
On up side: Cobalt, containers, 


forged steel flanges, natural gas, soy- 
bean oil, some paper, pole hardware, 
soap, sprockets, steel scrap up and 
down, burlap. 

Down were: Alcohol, secondary alu- 
minum, autos and trucks, sugar, some 
grains, gasoline (spotty), some lum- 
ber, mercury, linseed, tung and castor 
oil, polyethylene, some steel, textiles. 

In short supply: Cellophane, nickel 
and nickel alloys (though easing), 
polyethylene, structural steel. 


Canada 


Canadian reports for November in- 
dicate a slowup in production—not as 
much as in the States. Order position 
is better maintained. Commodity prices 
show more strength. Inventories are 
higher. Employment is much lower, 
some of it seasonal. Buying policy is 
slightly longer range. Over-all business 
is at a high rate, but is beginning to 
follow a tapering off pattern, as in the 
United States. More European com- 
petition is reported. 


EASIER! CHEAPER! 


Unlimited con- 
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2000 


outlets in a continuous 
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building, new or old! 


THE Win MOLD COMPANY - HARTFORD 10, CONN. 
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Ends 
“vibration 
crawling” 


SPONGEX 


Cellular Rubber 


Courtesy of Cincinnati Pp 
Time Recorder Company. 


Vibrations caused this time recorder to crawl on smooth surfaces. To end this annoyance, p 


Spongex cellular rubber. This pad firmly holds the recorder and avoids the inconvenience 


The Cincinnati Time Recorder Company uses an inexpensive base pad cut from a sheet of a 
of permanent installation of the machine. 


Similar Spongex pads are equally effective in eliminating “vibration crawling” on other 


each case, this inexpensive extra increases efficiency and ends annoyances for customers. 


Perhaps your customers would appreciate the “hold-ability” of Spongex pads. Write 
today for further information on the applications of Spongex cellular rubber sheet stock 


to portable machines. 





. . ° . . > 
types of portable machines, such as electric fans, paint sprayers and movie projectors. In P’ 
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® eis , . : 
for cushioning, insulating, shock absorption, 
Cellular ore se 
sound and vibration damping, gasketing, 
Rubber sealing, weatherstripping and dust proofing. 


THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 646 Derby Place, Shelton, Conn. 








ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


Standard Costs for 
Budgetary Planning 


Relationship between Standard 
Costs and Budgets. Budgets and 
standard costs are similar in that they 
both are based upon the idea of pre- 
determining the results and using com- 
parison of actual performance with 
planned performance to measure pro- 
gress toward the predetermined goal. 
When standard costs are used the 
budget is largely a summary of stand- 
ards for all items of income and ex- 
pense. 

The Place of Standard Costs in 
Budgeting. The budgetary plan is ex- 
pressed in a forecasted profit and loss 
statement and costs are needed in the 
development of this statement. In con- 
sidering the cost side of the budget, it 
is necessary to determine the volume of 
production and sales and the probable 
cost of the things needed to produce 
the volume of goods called for in the 
budget. 

Standard costs are especially valu- 
able for this purpose because they pro- 
vide a reliable and convenient source 
of data for converting the budgeted 
production schedule into requirements 
for raw material, labor, and services. 
The reliability of standard costs stems 
from the fact that they have been based 
upon careful studies of material usage 
requirements, operation methods and 
times, variability of cost with volume, 
and the best arrangement of equip- 
ment. Furthermore the standards have 
been tested and performance under 
them has been recorded so there is a 
good basis for predicting what per- 
formance can be expected in the future. 
On the other hand, past actual costs 
used alone usually reflect many tem- 
porary or random influences so that it 
is difficult to predict the future beha- 
vior of unstandardized costs. 

Standard costs are more convenient 


than actual costs for budget preparation 
because the standard costs of opera- 
tions and products are readily built up 
into total costs for any volume and 
mixture of products called for by the 
budget. When actual costs are used for 
such purposes a great deal of analysis 
and adjustment will usually be re- 
quired. This is likely to be true particu- 
larly when the budget calls for exten- 
sive changes in product volume or 
product mixture. 

The Use of Standards for Bud- 
geting. The costs to be used for budget- 
ing should reflect: 

1. The prices which are expected to 
prevail during the budget period for 
material, labor, and services. 

. The efficiencies which can be ex- 
pected in the use of material, the 
application of labor, and the utili- 
zation of facilities and services. 


Nm 


J. C. CORRIGAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Boston 22, Mass. 


Manufacturers °¢ 


MoRRISSEY & CHENEY 


( cca nce 


GERARD MORRISSEY 
BENJAMIN CHENEY 
E. LEONARD CLARK 


INSURANCE CONTROL 
FOR 
INDUSTRIAL AnD COMMERCIAL 
ACCOUNTS 


163 AsyLuM ST., HARTFORD. CONN. 


Services 
Of 


Subcontracting 


A DIRECTORY OF METAL- 
WORKING MANUFACTURERS 
AND KEY PERSONNEL EN- 
GAGED IN SUBCONTRACTING 


A note to management: 


You and your concern can be listed 
without obligation. Write today 


SERVICES OF SUBCONTRACTING 
Box 245 West Hartford, Conn. 





CONVEYOR S 


Engineers °* 


Erectors 


Material Handling and Processing Equipment 


PORTABLE COVEYORS * 


STORAGE BINS . 


COAL SILOS 


Branch Serving Connecticut Industry 


131 WHALLEY AVE., New Haven Tel. Locust 2-3080 
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JOHN J. PLOCAR “Company* 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


SPECIALIZING IN MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
OF SMALL AND MEDIUM SIZED COMPANIES 









¢ Organization ® Methods and Incentives 








e Job Evaluation ® Production Control 


e Factory Layout © Cost and Budgets 





© Foremen’s Bonus e Office Procedures 








® Personnel Administration 
UPON REQUEST WE WILL GLADLY SEND, WITHOUT OBLIGATION, 


A COPY OF OUR FREE BOOKLET, “AN IMPLEMENT 
TO SOUND MANAGEMENT.” 


* 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 





e CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ADVERTISING AND 


PRINTING FOR SALES PROMOTION e DEALER AND 
DISTRIBUTOR MERCHANDISING PROGRAMS e ILLUS- 
TRATING, LAYOUT, COPYWRITING e SALES AND 
ADVERTISING COUN- 








SEL e DIRECT MAIL 
ADVERTISING. 
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3. The influence of volume or rate of 
activity On costs. 

It is, however, well known that when 
standard costs are used for cost control 
and for inventory costing, variances 
will arise because actual costs cannot 
be kept exactly in line with standard 
costs. Hence in preparing the budget 
it will generally be necessary to fore- 
cast the variances which may arise dur- 
ing the forthcoming budget period. 
The amounts of the several variances 
thus anticipated will depend upon the 
specific standards used in preparing the 
budget. Where both standards and 
budget are based upon an assumption 
of attainable performance and where 
the standards are current, these vari- 
ances are likely to be relatively small. 
On the other hand, if operating stand- 
ards are very tight, if standard costs 
do not reflect current price levels, or if 
the volume of production will differ 
considerably from normal, then it is 
important to estimate the variances in 
order that the budget may give a realis- 
tic picture of expected operations. 

Thus, when the standard costs do 
not provide exactly the costs needed 
for budgeting purposes, the forecast of 
variances provides a means whereby 
the standards can be utilized in pre- 
paring the budget without losing sight 
of the difference between standard 
costs and costs actually expected in the 
budget period. 





Utilities Promote ‘New 
Opportunities” Series 
of Meetings 


(Continued from page 16) 


Company, Mr. E. B. Shaw, Vice Presi- 
dent, American Thread Company; and 
Mr. Marshall Ginther, Executive Vice 
President, Greater New London Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Dr. Alt pointed out that the indus- 
trial potential of Connecticut should 
expand “because of its access to the 
large market area of New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States.” He also 
stated that it is possible to reach the 
nation-wide market with a more lim- 
ited range of products with high value 
and small bulk. 

Dr. Alt advised that “Connecticut 
should concentrate on industries of 
strong growth potential where expand- 
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ing volume of sales will counteract 
cyclical fluctuations in business. Op- 
portunities warranting special atten- 
tion include fabrication of aluminum 
metal products, instruments, glass fiber 
products, pharmaceuticals, and special 
purpose machinery.” 


C. Lincoln Jewett, Sales Manager, 
Mechanical Division, Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., discussed the importance of auto- 
mation and electronic computers in 
manufacturing processes today. 


“Many problems must be solved,” 
said Jewett, “before the completely 
automatic industry will be a general 
reality. There will be problems in prod- 
uct redesign. A new type of manage- 
ment thinking will be required. Essen- 
tially, the technological know-how is 
available and the trend is definitely 
toward increased automation.” 


Laurence C. Plowman, Executive 
Vice President of the Rhode Island De- 
velopment Company spoke about 
adapting Connecticut's multi-story 
buildings to modern industrial proc- 
esses. Although new one-story plants 
are ideal for most production methods, 
Plowman pointed out that the majority 
of manufacturing throughout the coun- 
try is still being done in multi-story 
buildings. 


To best use our present factory space 
in Connecticut, the Rhode Island exec- 
utive suggested that these multi-story 
buildings be used for a number of 
smaller industries. Forget “industrial 
giants,” he advised. Promote smaller, 
diversified industries which will sup- 
port existing buildings. If one concern 
fails, the loss of jobs and harm to the 
community is minor. 


Paul V. Hayden, Secretary and As- 
sistant Treasurer of The Connecticut 
Development Credit Corporation, told 
industrialists that his organization 
“would not compete in any way with 
existing institutions.” He explained 
that the Corporation's function is mak- 
ing “risk capital” more available to 
industry through long term loans. Hay- 
den added that his organization was 
founded to provide access to financial 
resources in excess of those legally 
available from normal banking chan- 
nels. 


A president of one of the sponsoring 
electric utility companies closed each 
meeting with a talk entitled “Utility 
Management Supports Industrial Ex- 
pansion.” Speaking on this subject 





were Mr. Sherman R. Knapp, Presi- 
dent, The Connecticut Light and Power 
Company; Mr. Austin D. Barney, 
President, The Connecticut Power 
Company; Mr. K. P. Applegate, Presi- 
dent, The Hartford Electric Light 
Company; and Mr. W. C. Bell, Presi- 
dent, The United Illuminating Com- 
pany. 


The utility presidents pointed out 
that their companies’ growth depends 
entirely on the growth of Connecticut. 
These conferences and others which 
have been held in the past are to the 
mutual benefit of both the sponsoring 
electric utilities and Connecticut in- 
dustries, the utility executives ex- 
plained. Since Connecticut is primarily 
an industrial state, expansion of its 
existing manufacturing concerns is 
good for the economy of the state as a 
whole. 


As evidence of faith in the future of 
Connecticut's industries, the utility 
presidents cited the present expansion 
program of their four systems. This 
program will cost $56,000,000 during 
1953. 
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Part of this expansion is the 38,000 
KW generating unit which The United 
Illuminating Company has just put in 
operation. The Hartford Electric Light 
Company expects its 66,000 KW unit 
in Middletown to be ready in 1954. 
The Connecticut Light and Power 
Company has already put into use the 
first of its four 5,000 KW gas turbine 
generators. CL&P is also constructing 
the Shepaug dam and 37,250 KW 
hydroelectric plant on the Housatonic 
River. In addition, the Company has a 
75,000 KW unit scheduled to go into 
use at Montville in 1954. The Connect- 
icut Power Company is now expanding 
its bulk power distribution system 
which all four electric companies can 
utilize. 


The four utility executives called 
attention to the fact that their com- 
panies must supply electric power 
equal to the growth of the state. They 
agreed that it was their duty to do 
everything possible to insure adequate 
power for the expansion opportunities 
offered to Connecticut manufacturers 
by new products and methods. 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





business activity in Connecticut 
declined two percentage points to 

an estimated 28% above normal. The 
current standing is the same as a year 
ago and four points lower than the 
level of September 1951. So far this 
year the index has averaged + 28% 
compared with +-26% and +-32% for 
the first nine months of 1952 and 
1951, respectively. During the past 
month manhours and construction ac- 
tivity rose moderately while freight 
shipments and cotton mill activity fell 
off noticeably from high August stand- 
ings with employment holding level. 
The United States index of industrial 
activity decreased slightly in September 
for the fourth successive month to an 
estimated 16% above normal. Declines 
were chiefly in metal-producing and 
metal-fabrication industries. Loadings 
of manufactured goods on the railroads 
were the smallest, after seasonal allow- 
ance, for any month thus far this year. 
The index of manhours worked in 


r SEPTEMBER the index of general 


GENERAL 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Connecticut factories rose in Septem- 
ber to an estimated 37% above normal. 
This improvement in manhours is prin- 
cipally a recovery from the two pre- 
ceding months, when vacation shut- 
downs were relatively heavy. A year 
ago the index was +-34%, three points 
below the present level. Average hours 
worked per week in Connecticut fac- 
tories and weekly earnings both de- 
creased slightly during the past month. 
Average hours worked per week in 
Connecticut factories were 41.7 in Sep- 
tember compared with 43.3 at the be- 
ginning of this year and 40.0 early in 
1950, before the Korean War started. 
Corresponding figures for the country 
as a whole are 39.6, 41.7 and 39.7. So 
far this year there has been a moderate 
downward trend in the length of the 
workweek in both the State and the 
Nation. Throughout the entire war 
period Connecticut employees have 
averaged 1.5 hours per week more than 
U. S. factory workers. Average weekly 
earnings in Connecticut were $74.23 in 





September against $74.99 in January 
and $55.29 at the beginning of 1950. 
U. S. figures for the same periods were 
$70.49, $72.22 and $56.29. Weekly 
earnings have tended to level out since 
the first of the year as the reduction in 
hours has offset a gradual increase in 
basic hourly earnings. Since January 
1950 over-all average weekly earnings 
for factory workers in this State have 
been about $2.00 per week higher than 
for the country as a whole. 

The September index of manufactur- 
ing employment in Connecticut moved 
horizontally an estimated 28% above 
normal. This is the fourth consecutive 
month in which the employment index 
has remained at approximately its pres- 
ent level. Prior to that the index had 
generally reflected a gradual advance 
starting in early 1950, except for a 
temporary lull toward the end of 1951. 
Manufacturing employment totaled 
454,000 in September compared with 
432,000 a year ago and 360,000 at the 
beginning of 1950. Non-manufactur- 
ing employment is now 426,000 
against 419,000 last year and 385,000 
in January 1950. 

The results of a special survey con- 
cerning Connecticut employment have 
just been released by the State Depart- 
ment of Labor. Included in the study 
are many interesting facts about the 
changes in the composition of the 
growing labor force in this State since 
tue start of the Korean War. The re- 
port shows that women accounted for 
a larger portion of the employment 
growth, 59%, than men. Women now 
comprise about 35% of all workers 

(Continued on page 64) 
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One function of the ‘“*Ad-ventures” series is to show that a relatively inexpensive 
printed piece can often save hours of time in personal calls or correspondence. Be sure 
that your sales literature covers all of the important questions which relate to your 
products and services in the various markets to which they are adapted. You can make 
your dictated letters shorter if you can enclose with them printed pieces which deal 
with all questions clearly and completely. Many manufacturers ignore the sales oppor- 
tunities which await them at every band. Are you underestimating your market? Some 
firms still confine their services to the State of Connecticut when a simple mailer, such 
as some of these below, sent to prospects in many other states, will produce profitable 


AD-VENTURES 


Numbers 17-24 
By Harry B. Coffin 


business. Please let us know if these ideas help! 





























































17. Regular monthly 
contact with prospects, 
such as a house organ pro- 
vides, is often so impor- 
tant that if the budget 
does not permit a folder 
or booklet style, use a 
single card—much better 
than no magazine. At left, 
government post card, two 
columns, upper part first 
column left blank for per- 
sonal, handwvitten mes- 
sage; three items, 90 
words each, this type size. 
Card at right goes 3rd- 
class bulk mail. 


ans ingle-card 


HOUSE ORGANS 
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18. A short sales message 
on a third-class mailing 
card may attract more at- 
tention if “copy” is first 
written in legible long- 
hand with india ink, then 
reproduced by offset, 
or zinc line cut for letter- 
press. Postal law permits 
filling in name of pros- 
pect in writing to match 
on third-class mail matter. 
Use writing ink same color 
as the printing ink. Also, 
hand-address on other 
side, to match. Informal 
appearance, short mes- 
sage, insures reading. 


ADPRESS 


XYZ Mh. Co. PHONE No. 
Pear Hur flames: i 
/Mlen0ase 


-—~se-- 


Mr. Pros 
eS ee 


19, Putting name and ad- 
dress of your prospect on 
the reply card in advance 
makes it simple for him 
just to O.K. your propo- 
sition with his signature, 
however illegible, detach 
and mail. This one ad- 
dressing serves for outgo- 
ing mailing if you have 
your printer die-cut a 
window opening to expose 
it on address area. Close 
with seal over edge. Many 
folding styles and sizes 
are possible with this idea 
to suit your need. Use pa- 
per same bulk as post 
card, 


Representative 
company 


Exstiuale \ Ferchase 
Form Order 
Io Wp w- Shipping 

up Memo 


Sila hice 
Memeo 


20. A folded self-mailer 
broadside can fit your 
prospects’ vertical files for 
future reference if it un- 
folds to the standard ver- 
tical file folder size: 101% 
x 1134”. Two of several 
possible folding styles are 
shown. Above, the center 
“tab” is not die-cut, as 
folder should be rectangu- 
lar to mail; so get tab ef- 
fect in print. Below, full- 
length “tab” can be 
round-cornered. Good for 
price data, and all cat- 
alog-style material. 
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21. A business card can 


cover an _ institutional 
booklet of small size, 
longfold as sketched or 
saddle-stitch short way. 


Prospects keep sales story 
for future reference after 
salesman’s call. Light 
stock: e.g., “Bible” paper, 
sub. 13 bond, sub. 40 su- 
per, onion skin, colored 
poster, or newsprint. 
Booklet can have 4-24 
pages, or more, folding 
bristol cover. If at least 
2% x 4”, use back cover 
for business reply card 
(min, size). 


22. A short business let- 
ter can expedite replies 
if run on left half of 
letterhead, leaving right 
half for reply. Make two 
carbons of each typed 
letter. Send one with ori- 
ginal to prospect, so he 
can keep a copy of your 
letter with carbon of his 
reply. If a form letter, also 
send two copies. Layout is 
good for questionnaire, 
answers opposite. The two 
copies may be folded to- 
gether for mailing, sealed 
over bottom edge as self- 
mailer. 


23. In some lines of busi- 
ness it will help the sales- 
man to carry his own 
“photosticker” with a 
halftone reproduction of 
his portrait, followed by 
his name, company, ad- 
dress, and phone. Rec- 
tangular, or oval photo as 
shown. Print in black or 
colored ink on white or 
colored gummed paper in 
size such as 1 x 15%", 1% 
x 2”, etc. It can help to 
personalize printed sales 
helps of all kinds, such as 
form letters, folders, etc. 


24. Internal and external 
ofice forms, if on same 
weight and color of bond 
paper, can be combined 
on same large sheet. Saves 
composition, lock-up, 
makeready, ink, press- 
work, cutting, and over- 
head costs. Here six forms 
—two 8% x 11”, four 
51% x 8Y,”—combined. If 
done letterpress, you can 
have other forms substi- 
tuted for certain areas 
sketched here during 
course of the run, depend- 
ing on quantity needed. 
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products in this department should write the Editor for listing rates. 


Accounting Forms 


Baker-Goodyear Co The New Haven 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Halco Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Ansonia 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Aero Webbing Products 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 


Air Impellers ; 

The Torrington Manufacturing Co ‘Torrington 
Aircraft 

Sikorsky Aircraft Division 
Corporation (helicopters) 


United Aircraft 
Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
plugs) West Hartford 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 

(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc (aircraft pres- 


sure switches and jet engine afterburner 

control systems) Stratford 
Aircraft Instruments 

Gorn Electric Company Inc Stamford 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Aircraft Test Equipment 


United Manufacturing Company Hamden 
Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Aluminum Castings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 


Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


Aluminum Forgings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Aluminum Ingots 


Lapides Metals Corp New Haven 


Aluminum Lasts 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 
ware Division Waterbury 


Aluminum Paint 


Baer Brothers Stamford 


Stamford 


Aluminum Paste 
Baer Brothers 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
iv Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Anodizing 


Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Anodizing Equipment 

Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 

Broad Brook Company Brood Brook 


Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The Jewett City 
Asbestos 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 


Asbestos & Rubber Packing 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Assemblies—Small 


Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 


J H Sessions & Son . Bristol 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 
Kilbourn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake, lining, rivet, brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Bodies 


Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
y Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


_ (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 


Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Badges and Metals 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
; Bags—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 
Bakelite Moldings 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Balls : ; 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Banbury Mixers ; 
Farrel- Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Barrels—Tumbling 


Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 


Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The 
Charles Parker Co The 


Batteries 
Corporation Division of Olin 
Inc (flashlight, radio, hearing aid 
New Haven 
Division of 
(flashlight, radio, hear- 
New Haven 


Oakville 
Meriden 


Bond Electric 
Industries 
and others) 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co 
Olin Industries Inc 
ing aid and others) 
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Beads and Buttons 

Waterbury Companies Inc (metal) Waterbury 
Bearings 

Fafnir Bearing Co (hall) New Britain 

New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (hall and 

roller) Stamford 
Bellows 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 

Bridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


4 Belt Fasteners 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


aligning) Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
Nationai Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Cor 
Bristol 


: Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Cor 
Bristol 


Binders Board 


Colonial Board Company Manchester 
; Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blacking Salts for Metals 


Enthone Inc New Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Blades 


Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 

Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blankets—Automatic 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Boilers 


Bigelow Co The New Haven 


Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Ine The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
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Bottle Openers 
Scoville Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 
Waterbury 


Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
National Folding Box Co Inc 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Gair Company Inc Robert 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 


Manchester 
New Haven 
Montville 
Montville 


Boxes ‘ 

Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Gair Company Inc Robert (corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping containers) Montville 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 


Warner Bros Co The (Acetate, Paper, Acetate 
and Paper Combinations, Counter Display, 
Setup) Bridgeport 


Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The | 
Bridgeport 


Boxes—Metal I ' 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond and Security, Cash and 
Utility, Personal Files and Drawer Safes) 


Durham 

Boxes—Paper—Folding f 
Atlantic Carton Corp __ Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 


Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
Curtis & Sons Inc S Sandy Hook 
Dowd Carton Co M S Groton 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paped, folding) 
Versailles 
Gair Company Inc Robert Portland 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 
Montville 


Robertson Paper Box Co [ 
Bridgeport 


Warner Bros Co The 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 


Box Shop Inc The New Haven 


Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Strouse Adler epee The New Haven 
Warner Bros Co The Bridgeport 


Brake Cables 

Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brake Linings 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 


Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 7 

Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brass & Bronze , 

American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 


Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) _ Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomastgn 
Whipple and Choate Company The __ Bridgeport 


Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 


Brass Goods 
American Associates Mfg Corp Deep River 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 

Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 

Scovill Ticntteting Company (to order) 
Waterbury 91 
Division of Olin Indus- 
New Haven 


Western Brass Mills 
tries Inc (to order) 


Brass Mill Products 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc New Haven 


Brick-Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 


Howard Company New Haven 


Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 


Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, CH 


Hooks) New Haven 
Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Bronze Powders 
Baer Brothers Stamford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice _ Co The Kensington 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 


ware Division Waterbury 
Buffing Compounds 
Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


Buffing Wheels 


Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 
Company Danielson 
Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 


Burners—Automtaic 
Peabody Engineering Corporation 


Burners—Coal and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 


Stamford 


Stamford 

Burners—Gas 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
nace) Stamford 


Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 


Stamford 
Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas and 
Oil) Stamford 
Burnishing 


Abbott Ball Co The (Burnishing Barrells and 
Burnishing Media) Hartford 


Burs 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
Putnam 
Patent Button Co The Waterbuy 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 


Dress) Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 


Cable—BX Armored 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
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Cable—Service Entrance 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Cams 
American Cam Company Inc Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 


Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & trim- 
mer) Willimantic 
Caps & Closures—Metal 

American Associates Mfg Corp 


Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Carpenter's Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 


Deep River 


Carpet Cushion 


Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 
Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 

Bridgeport 
Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) . Meriden 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 
Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Charles Parker Company The (grey iron, brass, 
bronze, aluninum) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite, 
Nodular Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stocks) 
New London 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) ‘ Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Meyer Iron and Brass Foundry Inc (grey 
_ iron) Shelton 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 


Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
, Hartford 

Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing ompany (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (grey iron) Bristol 
Turner & Seymour Mfg Co. Torrington 


Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Investment 

Arwood Precision Casting Corp 


Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 


Grotor 


_ aluminum) Meriden 

Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
y Cements—Refractory 

Mullite Refractory Co The Shelton 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Turner and Seymour Mfg Co The (weldless, 
sash, jack, safety, furnace, universal, lion 
and cable) Torrington 


Chain—Power Transm'ssion and Conveying 
Whitney Chain Company Hartford 


Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chain—Bead 
Auto-Swage Products Inc Shelton 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
Chairs 
The Hitchcock Chair Company Riverton 
(Advt.) 
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Chemical Manufacturin 
Carwin Company The 


Chemicals 
American Cyanamid Company 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Carwin Company The 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


orth Haven 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
North Haven 
South Norwalk 
New Haven 


MacDermid Incorporated _ Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company anaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Rubber 
Robert J King Company Inc The Norwalk 
Christmas Light Clips , 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 


Chromium Plating 


American Associates Mfg Corp Deep River 


Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 

City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 
Chucks 

Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Tacobs Manufacturing Co The 
Union Manufacturing Company 


Chucks—Drill 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The 


West Hartford 
New Britain 


West Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 

Cushman Chuck Co The 


Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company 


New Britain 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B”’ and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleaning Compounds 


Enthone Inc (Industrial) New Haven 


Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Clock Mechanisms 


Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 

Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, me- 
tallic) Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Middletown 


: Coils—Electric 
Bittermann Electric Company 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


Canaan 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 


Commercial Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company 


Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Electro-limit and Air-O-Limit) 
West Hartford 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 


‘ Concrete Products 
Plastricrete Corp 


Bridgeport 


Hamden 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) | 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 
Contract Manufacturers 

American Associates Mfg Corp (metal stamp- 
ings & assemblies) Deep River 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 

and assemblies) Waterbury 91 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Controllers 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric & Mfg Co The 


East Haven 
Production Equipment Co 


Meriden 


Copper ' 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (steel) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Copper Sheets 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord Sets 
Seeger-Williams Inc Bridgeport 


Cord Sets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 

Co Inc Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 


Evelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 


Waterbury 

Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 


Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 


Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
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Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Cranes and Conveyors 


I-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 


Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Ine (Stone and 
Ore) Ansonia 
Cups—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The (‘Puri- 
tan”) Kensington 


Cushioning for Packaging 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 


Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 

Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 

: : New Haven 
Mitrametric Co The (ground pinion) 

Torrington 

O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 

33 Hull St Shelton 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Milling Cutters all types) West Hartford 


= Decorative Plating and Polishing 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 


Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc 


TR Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Centerbrook 


: Demineralizers 
Crystal Research Laboratories Hartford 
: Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 


Die Castings 


Newton-New Haven Co Inc New Haven 


Die Casting Dies 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Co The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 


_ _, Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


_ Corp : : : New Britain 

Stewart Die Casting Div Stewart Warner 
Corp Bridgeport 
. Die Castings—Zinc 

Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


: Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastren Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 


Die Polishing Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Die Sets 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision) West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Britain 


Hartford 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
: New Haven 
Mitrametric Co The (ground for gears) 
Torrington 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Monocone and Ducone Dies) West Hartford 


Die Sinkers 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Pratt 


Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Dish Drying Machines 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Displays—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 
Specifications) Durham 
(Advt.) 
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Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mig Co The Stamford 


Dowel Pins 
Allen panei actanien Co The 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


Hartford 
West Hartford 


Drafting Accessories 

Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Drilling Machines 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Deep Hole) West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Blakeslee Forging Company The  Plantsville 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The ag et 
Capewell Mfg Company Harttord 
Consolidated hakoertes West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Duplicating Machines— Automatic 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Pratt 


Elastic Webbing 


Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Clocks 
Sessions Clock Co The (alarm, kitchen, occa- 
sional and office) Forestville 


Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Electric Cords 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 


Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 

Electric Fixture Wire 
General Electric Company 


Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp 


(asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark “Dur- 


abilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

Rogers Corporation The Manchester 


Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 

Mfg Co (residential, church, post 
Plainville 
Waterbury 
Plainville 


Fan-Craft 

lanterns) 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Wasley Products Inc 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Panel Boards 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Electric Safety Switches 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Electric Shavers 


Schick Incorporated Stamford 


Electric Signs 


United Advertising Corp New Haven 


Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 


Hartford 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Electric Timers 
Sessions Clock Co The Forestville 
Electric Timing Motors 
Sessions Clock Co The (small) Forestville 
Electric Wire 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rockbestos Products Crop (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Wiring Devices 

Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 

Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company Th New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Electrical Motors 


U §S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Wiring Systems 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 


Electronics 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Sturrup Larrabee & Warmers Inc Middletown 


Electroplating 
American Associates Mfg Corp 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Waterbury Plating Company 


Deep River 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 


United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Electrotypes 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co Inc 


New Haven 


New Haven Electrotype Div  Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 
freight) : New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 
Enamels 
Baer Brothers Stamford 


End Milling Cutters 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Pratt 


Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 
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Envelopes—Stock and Special 


American Paper Goods Company The 

Kensington 
Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The West Hartford 
Eyelets 

American Brass Comeeeg The Waterbury 

Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 
Ball & Socket Mfg Co The West Cheshire 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Fabricated Alloys 
Rolock Inc (Heat Treating, Finishing) 
Fairfield 


Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and slide 
fasteners) Waterbury 91 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company makers and in 


d (paper 7 
dustrial) Staffordville 


Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 


Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Fenders—Boat 


Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

C H Norton Co The North Westchester 

Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 

Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


File Cards 
Clothing Co The : 
Stafford Springs 


Standard Card 


Films . 
Cine- Video Productions Inc Milford 
Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Marlin Firearms Co The New Haven 
O F Mosberg & Sons Inc New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 


Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Fire Hose : s 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 


Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 


Fireproof Floor Joists 


Dextone Co The New Haven 


Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc 


Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) 


Bristol 
Flashlights 
Corporation 


Wallingford 


Division of Olin 
Industries Inc New Haven 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Bond Electric 


Flat Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 


Flexible Shaft Machines 
Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 


New Britain 


Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Forgings . 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) | 

Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 

Waterbury 91 


Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel) Ansonia 
Charles Parker Company The (iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 


Stonington Div of Emhart Manufacturing 

° Stonington 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 

New Britain 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 


num and bronze) Middletown 


Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Fairfield 


Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized steel) 


Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The (refractories, su- 
per refractories) Shelton 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Gage Blocks 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Alloy steel and Carbide, Hoke and USA) 
West Hartford 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 
Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 


materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
; : Bridgeport 
Tsingris Die Cutting Corp (from all mate- 
rials) Waterbury 


Gas Range Conversion Burner 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn., Inc Hartford 
Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


: Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 


ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co The (pressure and vacuum) 


: Bridgeport 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measurement, all types) 


West Hartford 


’ : Gears 
Mitrametric Co The (blanked fine pitch) 
Torrington 
_ Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Ansonia 
Ifartford Special Machinery Co The 


Hartford 


Glass Blowing 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Glass Making Machinery 
Hartford-Empire Company Div of Emhart 
Manufacturing Co Hartford 
Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Forestville 


Greeting Cards 


A D Steinbach & Sons Inc New Haven 


Grinding , 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) ; 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 


Grinding Heads — Internal 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Pneumatic, High Speed) West Hartford 


Grinding Machines 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 
Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Surface, Die, Gear and Cutter Grinders) 

West Hartford 

Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


Grommets 
American Brass Company The 


Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Waterbury 


Guards for Machinery 
Wheeler Co The G E New Haven 
Hack and Band Saw Blades 

Capewell Manufacturing Co The 


Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 


Hartford 


Hard Chrome 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 
Hardness Testers 

Wilson Mechanical Instrument 


Div American 
Chain & Cable Company Inc 


Bridgeport 


Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Harloc Products Corp New Haven 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
or New Britain 

H Sessions & Son 


Bristol 
fale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 


Heat Exchangers 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Heat Elements 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 
sistance type) Middletown 


Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Br.tain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
Bauer & Company Hartford 


A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 

Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Rolock Inc (Baskets, Muffies, etc.) Fairfield 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
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Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 

acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 


Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 


Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Die and Thread Milling) West Hartford 


Hoists 
J-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 


Hoists and Trolleys 


Union Mfg Company New Britain 


Home Laundry Equipment 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 
American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Hospital Signal Systems 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids __ 

Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Hydraulic Controls 

Sperry Products Inc Danbury 

Inductors 

C G S Laboratories Inc Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 

Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 

Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 

United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Industrial Tools—Powder Actuated 


Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Infra-Red aye 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Insecticide Bomb 
Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 


Insulated Wire & Cable 
General Electric Company 
Kerite Company The 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Seymour 


Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 


Davis Electric Company Wallingford 
Instruments 

Bristol Company The ; Waterbury 

J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 

perature) New Haven 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Pratt & Whitney Div 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measuring) 


West Hartford 


Insulation 


Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 


(Advt.) 
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Inter-Communications Equipment 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Ironing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning “ 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Pratt & Whitney Div 

Jig Grinder 5 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jointing 

Raybestos Diy of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

(compressed sheets) Bridgeport 


Keller Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
New Britain 
New Haven 


‘orp 
Seems & Company 
Stamford 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Labels 
& J Cash Inc (Woven) 
augatuck Chemical Division 


South Norwalk 
United States 


Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Laboratory Supplies 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Laces 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 
Laces and Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Baer Brothers ' Stamford 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Ladders 


A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 


Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 


Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Lathes—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 


Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle 
indexing type) Bridgeport 


Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 


Bridgeport 
Laundry Roll Covers 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 
Leather 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) 


Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 


(pack- 
Middletown 


engravers, 
New Haven 


Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lighting Equipment 

Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 

Meriden 


United Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Lime 

New England Lime Company Canaan 

, Lipstick Containers 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 

Lithographers 

O'Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 
Lithographing 

Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 

Printers Inc Hartford 

Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 

A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Builders 
Eagle Lock Co The 
P & F Corbin Division The 
ware Corp 
Sargent & Company 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Locks—Cabinet 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Terryville 
American Hard- 
New Britain 
New Haven 
Stamford 


Locks—Special Purpose 


Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Suitcase 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 


Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Loom—Non-Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


Machetes 


Collins Company The Collinsville 


Machine Design 
Black Rock Mfg Company The 


Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The 
Pratt & Whitney 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Machine Work 

Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 

parts) Tartford 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) orrington 
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Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special) 
Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 


Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J} L Lueas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 


Machinery—Extruding 

Standard Machinery Co The Mystic 
Machinery—Metal-Working 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Waterbury 

& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

West Hartford 

Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Pratt 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (special, 
new development engineering design and con- 


struction) Bridgeport 

Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 

A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co 

spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Potter & Johnson) West Hartford 


Machines—Automatic Screw 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 


(multiple 


Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 


3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Brushing 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Machines—Conveyor 

Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn rotary 

conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 


Machines—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi- -spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 


Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radical drills) 
Bridgeport 


Machines—Drop Hammers 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire and 
ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Machines—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Mosinee Teper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Pipe & Bolt Threadin 
Capewell Mfg Co The artford 


(Advt.) 
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Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division ae 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 


Machines—Rolling 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Slotting : 
Globe Tapping Machine Company The (High 
Production Senne Head Slotting) Brideopest 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 


Hartford 


(screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Special 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Magiivee~ Aredia 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machines—Turks Head 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Machines—Wire Drawing 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manicure Instruments 
W E Bassett Company The Derby 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 
Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
Marine Equipment 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Marking Devices 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 


Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Mechanics Hand Tool 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg 9+ The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Manufacturing Company The Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond, Security, Cash, Util- 
ity, Personal Files, Drawer Safes, Custombilt 


containers and displays) Durham 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Metal Finishes 


Enthone Inc New Haven 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 

United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
' Metal Finishing 

American Associates Mfg Corp Deep River 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


_ Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company 


Metalizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


West Cheshire 


Hamden 


Metal Products—Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
covill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 
der) Waterbury 91 


Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Metal Stampings 
American Associates Mfg Corp 


Stamford 


Deep River 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 


ware Division Waterbury 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Meters—Gas ‘ 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Microscope— Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Millboard 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Millwork 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Keller Tracer—Controlled Milling Machines) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


Mill Supplies 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Miniature Precision Connectors 
Gorn Electric Co Stamford 


Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 


Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Mops 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 


Watertown 

Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 


Moulds 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) _ Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 


Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 


mills) Stafford Springs 
Nettings 

Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Nickel Anodes 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 

Seymour _ Co The Seymour 

Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 

rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
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Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The 


Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 


Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


Bridgeport 


Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 


Offset Printing 


Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc 


Hartford 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
: . Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 


Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and/or 


_ Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Oil Burner Wicks 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, under- 
writers above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


_ . Otis Woven Awning Stripes 
The Falls Company 


Outlets—Electric 


Norwich 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Ovens—Electric 

Bauer & Company Hartford 
Package Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Packaging 
Local Industries Inc (merchandising displays 
and packaging in wood) Lakeville 


Packaging Machinery 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company (box making 
machinery. Trade mark “Rite Size’’) 
. Hartford 
Standard-Knapp Division of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co Portland 
Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
Pads—Office 
The Baker Goodyear Company New Haven 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Sargent & Company New Haven 


Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 
Paints 
Baer Brothers Stamford 


Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New Haven 


Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 


Bridgeport 
Paperboard 
Gair Company Inc Robert 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 


Montville 
Montville 


Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
Gair Co Inc Robert (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co Inc (ising) 
ew Haven 


New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 


New Haven 
Mills Inc H J Bristol 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 


Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingtord 
Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

(Advt.) 
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_ _ Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Ansonia 


Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Passenger Car Sander : 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 

Pattern-Makers : 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Penlights 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The New Haven 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 


Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 

Seymour | Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Phosphor Bronze ingots 


Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Photographic Equipment é 
Kalart Company Inc Plainville 


Piano Repairs J 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) ivoryton 
Pile Fabrics 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co Inc (For furniture, 
automobiles, railroads, women’s wear, sore) 
ton 


Essex 


Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The 


The tb d 
American Brass Co The (brass an copper) 


aterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass and cop- 
per) ; Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 


New Haven 
Hand Tools 


Pipe Fitters’ & Machines 


Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
Pipe Fittings 

Corley Co Inc Plainville 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Pipe Plugs 

Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 

sunk) West Hartford 


Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


tics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
_ Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Sosa Rubber Products Co Inc (expanded 
cellular) helton 


Plastic Bottles 
Plax Corporation, subsidiary of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co West Hartford 
Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


. Plastic Films and Sheet 
Plax Corporation, subsidiary of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co West Hartford 

Plastic Rod and Tubing 
Plax Corporation, subsidiary of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co West Hartford 

, Plastic Materials 

American Cyanamid Co (Molding Compounds, 
Adhesives. Laminating Resins) Wallingford 


Plastics Machinery 
Black Rock Mfg Company The 


Bridgeport 
Ferrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Ansonia 


M A DE IN 


Plastic—Moulders 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
General Electric Company Meriden 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Watertown Mfg Co The 
Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 
Hartford 


Watertown 


Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp 

Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company 


Hamden 


Bridgeport 


Platers 
American Metal Products Company Inc 
a Bridgeport 
Christie Plating Co ee 
City Plating Works Bridgeport 


Patent Button Co The 
Waterbury Plating Company 
Chromium Process Company ‘The 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
(Chromium 


Plating only) Derby 
Platers’ Equipment 

Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 

Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 

Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 


MacDermid Incorporated 
Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 

Plating 

American Associates Mfg Corp Deep River 
Christie Plating Co The (including lead _plat- 
Groton 
Hamden 


Waterbury 


Thomaston 


ing) 

Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Plating Processes and Supplies 

Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 

7 Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) Newington 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Speciaities 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark Com- 


pany Danielson 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney Bowes Inc Stamford 


Potentiometers—Electronic 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Power Presses 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Powered Metal Products 

American Sintered Alloys Inc Bethel 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Prefabricated Buildings 

City Lumber of Bridgeport Inc The Bridgeport 

Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (Cuprinol and Cellu- 
san) Simsbury 
Press Papers 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Presses 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic) 

Ansonia 


Henry & Wright Div of Emhart Manufactur- 
ing Company Hartford 
Presses— Molding 
Standard Machinery Co The (compression and 


transfer molding, automatic and semi-auto- 

matic) Mystic 
Presses—Power 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of Con- 


necticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Wethersfield 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 
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‘ _ Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering (automatic) Bridge 
Thomas W Hall Company Stamford 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The Cangeovad) 
orwich 


Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 


Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Profilers 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 
(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 


Pratt 


Publishers 
O'Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Pump Valves 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Radiation—Baseboard Convectors 
Hoff Manufacturing Company Bethany 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartforu 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and cooper) 
artford 


Radiators—Engine Coolin 
G & O Manufacturing Co 


Rayon Staple Fiber 
Hartford Rayon Corp The 


New Haven 


Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(All types) West Hartford 


Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera 


ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Reduction Gears 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 

Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 


Refractories 


Howard Company New Haven 


Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 
Refrigeration 
Bowser Technical Refrigeration Div Bowser 


Inc (high altitude, low eaiperata 
erryville 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 


Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 
Remote Control Wiring . 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Resistance Wire ; 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel chromium, cop 
per nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 


Southport 
Kanthal Corporation The (Kanthal A-1, A, D, 
DS) Stamford 
Respirators F 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
utnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 


H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 


Elmwood 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Tegringgee 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Rivets 

Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) aterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
per) Beaspest 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 


Rods 
American Brass Company ‘The (copper, brass, 


bronze) aterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 


bronze) Waterbury 91 

Roller Skates 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc ee Haven 


Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Ren Waterbury 
° 


is 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled and 
Alloy Tron, Steel) Ansonia 
Rope Wire 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 


New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 

Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“Factice” 

Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubber-Cellular 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 


Rubber Cutting Machinery 


Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 
Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Handmade Specialties 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Latex Com and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 


Rubber Mill Machinery 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Rubber— Molded Specialties 
Canfield Co The H O Bridgeport 


Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Products—Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 


gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 

Canfield Co The H O Bridgeport 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber—Reclaimed 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Rubber Vibration Pads 
MB Manufacturing Company Inc The (and 
shock absorbing—Isomode) New Haven 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Satter 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


c Safety Clothin 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 
: Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 


Simsbury 


_ Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
: Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
‘utnam 


. Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


_  Saws—Metal & Wood Cutting Band 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales—Industrial Dial 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 


Scissors F 

Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 

Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, Doors 

and Porches) Hartford 


Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 


Derby 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Co 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machines . 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Screw Machine Products _ 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) : 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%” 
capacity) Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The _ 
Berlin 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The i 
New Britain 


Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 
Plainville 
Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools Products Co 

(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) Waterbury 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
ools Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Reamers, Taps, Dies, Blades and Knurls) 
West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 


Waterbury 

Screws . s 

American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 


Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 


Waterville 

Bristol Company ‘he (socket set and socket cap 
screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 


Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket set 
and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Superior Manufacturing Co The Winsted 
Screws—Sockets 

Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Sealing Tape Machines 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing Machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 


Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (industrial) 


Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 


Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Coggeee Inc 
aterbury 
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Sheet Metal Products 
American Associates Mfg Corp Deep River 
American Brass Co The (brass and weet) 
aterbury 


Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 


Sheet Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Signs 
Berger Sign Co (neon  electric-porcelain 
enamel-stainless steel) lartford 


Silk Screening on Metal 


Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialties, to 
order) Durham 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 


American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
: Slide Fasteners 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 

North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


panne 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


; Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 


New Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co The 


South Norwalk 


; Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Machinery 

Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 

H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 

lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


National Sherardizing & Machine Co (mandrels 


& stock shells for rubber industry) Hartford 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
‘ Special Parts 

Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 

an stampings) New Haven 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
American Metal Products Company Inc 
é oer) 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 


Spray Painting Equipment and Supplies 
I.ea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 


Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington. Manufacturing Co The 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Torrington 


Spring Washers ; 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spri 

Corp Bris 
(Advt.) 
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Springs—Coil & Flat 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The . Forestville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Bridgeport Divi- 
sion ridgeport 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin 


Corp Bristo 
Springs—Flat ca 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 

Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spri 
Cor Bristo 
New Dstand Spring Manufacturing Company 


Unionville 


Springs—Furniture — ; 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 


& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire oat 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 

Colonial ae Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 

sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 

Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 

D R Templeman Co (coil and torsion) Plainville 
J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) — 

Plainville 

Newcomb Spring Corp The Boiigngest Divi- 


sion ridgeport 
New England Spring Mfg Co : 5 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


Springs, Wire & Flat 


Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stamped Metal Products 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Stampings y 
American Associates Mfg Corp Deep River 
American Metal Products Company Inc 


Bridgeport 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 


Stampings—Small 
Acme Shear Co The Bridgeport 
American Metal Products Company Inc 


Bridgeport 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 


West Cheshire 
ellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Master Engineering Compan 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre 


Stationery Specialties 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Stee! : 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 


Steel Castings 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 

alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
: Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 


Steel Rolling Rules 


Waterbue Lock & Specialty Co The Milfora 


Steel Strapping 


Stanley Works The New Britain 
: Stereotypes 

New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 


~~ Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 


Studio Couches 


Bristol 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Swaging Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Company 
Plainville 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Synchronous Motors 
pany Inc The 


Synthetic Resins 
American Cyanamid Co (Textile Resins, Paper 
Resins) Waterbury 
T 
e 


anks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co Th South Norwalk 
Storts Welding Company (steel and mn) 


R W Cramer Centerbrook 


eriden 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Tape Recorders ; 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Tape Recorder Magazines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Middletown 


Tap Extractors 


Walton Company The West Hartford 


Taps 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Telephone poemetes & Recording Machines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Testers—insulation Wire & Cable 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Testers—Non-Destructive 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 


Rockville 

Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 
Thermometers 

Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 

trol) Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
, Thermostats 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (automa- 

tic) Bridgeport 

Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
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Thread 
American Thread Co The Willimantic 
Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 


Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 

South Willington 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Joh! Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Thread Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and auto- 


Hartford 


matic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristoi 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Timing Devices 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals in 


rolls x Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 
Tools—Pipe Fitters’ Hand 
Capewell Mfg Co The 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


Bridgeport 
Hartlord 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Transformers 
Berkshire Transformer Corp The New Milford 
Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International Har- 
vester truck chassis and ‘“‘Metro”’ bodies) 
Bridgeport 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 


Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 
Tube Bending 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 


tubes) erby 
Tube Fittings 
Scovill Mfg Co (‘‘Uniflare’’) Waterbury 
Tubers 


Standard Machinery Co The (tubers for both 
rubber and plastic industries) Mystic 
(Advt.) 
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Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 


Tubing 
American Brass Co The ion and me) 
aterbury 


Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and copper) 


Bridgeport 

G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scoville Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose 


Branch Waterbury 


ean -eoeee Exchanger 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Tumbling Equipment & Supplies 
Tumbling Sales & Service Company Greenwich 


Tumbling Service 
Tumbling Sales & Service Company, Esbec 


Tumbling Division Meriden 
Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Ilartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 

Underwood Corporation 7 
Martford and Bridgeport 

Underclearer Rolls 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) . 
Mystic 
Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers , 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation 
Spencer Turbine Co The 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 


Old Greenwich 
Hartford 


Valve Discs 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Varnishes 
Baer Brothers Stamford 


Staminite Corp The 
Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (Velveteen) 


West Haven 
Venetian Blinds 


New Haven 


Findell Manufacturing Cosmpany Manchester 

Tennings Comers The S Barry New Haven 

New England Shade & Blind Co Inc Durham 
Ventilating Systems 

Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Vibration Isolation Mountings 
MB Manufacturing Company Inc The (for 
truck engines, aircraft, engine mountings, 
special machinery) New Haven 
Vibration Testing Equipment 
MB Manufacturing Company Inc The 
New Haven 
Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 


Meriden 


Vises 

Charles Parker Co The 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combina- 
tion Bench Pipe) Willimantic 

Washers 

American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non-fer- 
rous) Waterville 
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Washers (Continued) 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc (the 
clutch washers) Bridgeport 

J H Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 


Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 


Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Washing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Watches 
E Ingraham Co The 


Bristol 
United States Time Corporation 


The 
Waterbury 
Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instantaneous 


& storage) Hartford 
Water Heaters—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Waxes—Floor 
Fuller Brush Co ™, Hartford 


Saling Ssiesideaneaane ~ (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 
Welding 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
3 E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel & 
Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 
facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porupine Company The Bridgeport 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and _fabrica- 


tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 

Wicks 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 

bestos) Middletown 

Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc (the 


oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Window & Door Guards 

Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


Smith Co The John P 


Window Shades 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc 


Wiping Cloths 
Federal Textile Corporation 


Wire 

American Brass Company The eeubasy 

American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair ngewe) 
North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and silicon 
bronze) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


New Haven 
Durham 


New Haven 


Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) homaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire and Cable 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 


Bridgeport 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
=) Inc (Industrial—for acid, heat, degreas- 
ng) Fairfield 
Wirstex Mfg Co Ine (Industrial, for acid. heat, 
treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 


Hartford 


New Haven 
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Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co ‘The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P New Haven 


Wire Drawing Dies 


Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Master Engineering Company 


New Haven 


Oakville 
Kensington 
West Cheshire 


North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Wire Forms 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Syrtes Mfg Co Unionville 
Templeman Co Plainville 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 

West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
Wire Reels 

A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 
Wire Rings 


American Buckle Co 
tinners’ trimmings) 
Templeman Co D R 


The (pan handles and 
West Haven 
Plainville 


Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 


New Haven 
Wire Shapes 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 


Wires and Cable 

Rockbestos Products Corporation 

mining, shipboard and 
tions) 


(all asbestos, 
appliance applica- 


New Haven 
Wooden Boxes 


Wallingford Planing Mill Co Inc 
Wood Handles 

Salisbury Cates Handle Co The (for cutlery 

& small tools) Salisbury 


Yalesville 


Wood Scrapers 


Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) fartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Woodworking 
Contemporary Classics Inc (fine cabinet work 


and furniture) Stamford 

Local Industries Inc Lakeville 
Woven Felts—Wool 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Unionville 


Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Searegene (Woolen, knit- 


ting and weaving zerne) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning ills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 


Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Platt Bros & Co The” (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.’ 











COLONIAL 


Industrial Ventilating and 
Dust Collecting Equipment 






Unit 
Dust 
Collectors 


Fans 
and 
Blowers 





We specialize in the design, 
manufacture and installation 
of complete dust collecting, 
ventilating, fume removal 
and conveying systems for 
industry. 


Our engineering staff 
is at your service. 


Write or Phone 


THE 
COLONIAL BLOWER CO. 


54 Lewis St. 


Plainville, Conn. 
Phone Sherwood 7-2753 
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Business Pattern 


(Continued from page 50) 


compared with 30% in early 1950. The 
finance, insurance and real estate divi- 
sion employ the largest proportion of 
women, 61°, with the construction 
industry having the least, 6%. The 
average median age of both men and 
women workers has increased during 
recent years. Men now average 39.5 
years compared with 38.9 in 1950, 
while women average 36.6 years 
against 35.3. The shift in age was not 
uniform in all business groups. Among 
men there was an age reduction in 
manufacturing which was more than 
offset by age increases in the non- 
manufacturing occupations. For women 
there was a rise in the average age of 
manufacturing workers with some in- 
creases and some decreases among the 
non-manufacturing groups. The survey 
revealed that about 5.5% of the men 
and 2.0% of the women workers in 
Connecticut are over 65 years of age. 

In September the consumers’ price 
index, published by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, rose two-tenths of a per- 
centage point to 115.2 (1947-49= 
100 ), establishing a new all-time high. 
This compares with 114.1 last year and 
100.6 in January 1950. In view of the 
new highs recently in evidence it is sig- 
nificant to point out that in the last 
twelve months the index has advanced 
only about one percentage point. The 
Bureau's wholesale price index, on the 
other hand, fell off fractionally in Sep- 
tember to 110.5 (1947-49=100). A 
year ago the wholesale index was 
slightly higher at 111.8 but in January 
1950 it stood at 97.7. 





Service Section 


CORPORATE COUNSEL AND EX- 
ECUTIVE—Mature lawyer (Yale) 
with extensive corporate background 
and some government experience de- 
sires executive position with Connect- 
icut industrial firm, preferably as assist- 
ant to President or other officer. Size of 
firm not as important as opportunity 
for advancement. Negotiator and con- 
ference man, experienced as house 
counsel on most corporate problems, 
including tax questions. Presently em- 
ployed. Résumé and interview without 
obligation. Address PW-1552, CON- 
NECTICUT INDUSTRY. 
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MACHINE TIME AVAILABLE— 
Work wanted for 42” vertical boring 
mill. Commercial tolerances, and also 
for new Reed-Prentice lathe, 20” 
swing, 72” between centers. Address 
MTA-556, CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY. 





Advertising Index 
Allen, Russell & Allen 24 
American Appraisal Co. 22 
American Asscciates Mfg. Co. 24 
American Microfilming Co. 25 
Ballard Oil Co., Inc. Outside Back Cover 
Barnes Co., Wallace 36 
Barney’s 28 
Bischoff Co., The Ernst 26 
Bristol Brass Co. 35 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 32 
Colonial Blower Co. 64 
Connecticut Advertising Services 52 
Connecticut Printers, Inc. 3 
Connecticut Utility Companies 43 
Corrigan, Inc., J. C. 47 
Detroit Steel Corp. 20 
Dictaphone Corporation 29 
Dolge Co., C. B. 34 
Dowd, Wylie & Olson, Inc. 26 
Eastern Machinery Co., The 26 
Federal Textile Corporation 28 
Fuller Brush Co., The 39 
Graphic Arts Co., Inc., The 22 
Gray Mfg. Co., The 19 
Hall Company, Inc., Thomas W. 32 
Hartford Special Machinery Co., The 24 
Holm-Hansen, O. 49 
Howard Co., The 24 
Jones & Company, Inc., T. A. D. 4 
Kasden & Sons, Inc., H. Inside Front Cover 
Love, Ralph H. 33 
Manufacturers Assoc. of Conn., Inc. 2 
Maier & Co., Ward 42 
Miller Co., The Inside Back Cover 
Mills, Inc., H. J. 24 
Morrissey & Cheney 47 
Muchemore Associates, S. E. 32 
Nickson Tool Sales Co. 41 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co., The 32 
Plocar Company, John J. 48 
Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc. 21 
Services of Subcontracting 47 
Sherman Transfer Co., Roger 34 
Shuttleworth, Inc. 27 
Slater System, Inc. 30 


Souther Engineering Co., The Henry 32 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 2 


Sponge Rubber Products Co. 46 
Swan Tool & Machine Co., The 24 
Taylor & Greenough Co., The 48 
Tyler Equipment Corp. 31 
Underwood Corporation 23 
Vreeland, K. M. 38 
Winship, Richard S. 32 
Wittstein, Jack 37 
Wiremold Co., The 45 





@ 
valle phosphor bronze is used in the manufacture of thousands 


of products essential to the American 





More than a century of metal fab- 
ricating experience is behind MILLER 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE. Strips or Rolls 
—whatever your requirements, you 
can depend upon your specifications 


being rigidly adhered to. 


Economy, because of its outstanding 


characteristics: 





THE miller COMPANY 


SINCE 1844 
ROLLING MILL DIVISION, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 





HEATING PROBLEMS SOLVED...WITH 


ALL: HARTFORD | 
9-3341 


€ Expert oil heating engineers will consider your needs—make prompt, 
money-saving suggestions. 


e Helpful advice, experienced planning on long range heating 
requirements are yours—without obligation. 


An all weather delivery fleet stands ready to speed Balco Bunker 
“C” where you want it, when you want it. 


Whatever your heating requirements . . . consider clean, efficient Balco Bunker “C”. This modern, low cost fuel has 
been proven perfect in countless industrial, commercial, and institutional installations throughout Connecticut. 
Discover the easy, economical way to warmth—for advice, service or Bunker “C” at its best, call Ballard now. 


The BALLARD ON Co. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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